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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No.. 11. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON.—REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


In the May number of the JOURNAL a 
short sketch of this gentleman was 
given, and reference was made to his 
good prospect of receiving the vote of 
the Republican Convention already 


arranged to meet in Chicago, Illinois, 
for the purpose of selecting candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency. 
Now that Senator Harrison has been se- 
lected to lead the Republican cause to 
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victory or defeat at the ballot box next 
November, it is proper to give the reader 
a more extended account of the man, 
first introducing a phrenological view of 
his mental constitution as drawn by Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer, from an excellent 
photograph. 

We judge the original of this portrait 
to be of rather light complexion and of 
the mental-vital temperament. His 
head appears to be large, amply devel- 
oped in the intellectual region, - especial- 
ly in the upper part of the forehead 
where the brain convolutions are devot- 
ed chiefly to the reflective and reasoning 
powers. The middle section of the fore- 
head indicates a pretty good memory 
and the lower part decidedly good per- 
ceptive powers. He has evidently large 
language and ought to be an easy 
and copious speaker. His Benevolence 
and Veneration appear to be strongly 
developed and his head is high enough 
atthe region of Conscientiousness. It 
is full at the sides, indicating abundant 
energy and executive force with an 
ample endowment of economy and pru- 
dence im action and expression. He 
seems’also to be large in Constructiveness 


and able to cOmprehend the laws and, 


philosophy of mechanism, His Mirthful- 
ness and Agreeableness seem to be well 
marked and in correspondence thereto 
his manners should be easy and accepta- 
ble as a rule. 

The social elements not being present- 
ed by the front view picture, must be 
inferred from the features of the face, or 
physiognomically, we should regard him 
as acompanionable, approachable, and 
friendly man. There is dignity but no 
arrogance or stiffness, nothing of hau- 
teur. 

He has a healthful expression of face 
and form, intimating excellent bodily 
functions, a good hold on life and a full 
enjoyment of it, while inclined todo a 
good deal of work and being capable of 
doing it easily and well. 

His Hope leads him to look on the 
favorable side of the future and the gen- 


eral scope and tendency of his character 
qualify him for the occupancy of a good 
place in society, where he can exert in- 
fluence that will be serviceable and ac- 
ceptable to others. There are men in 
responsible places who are angular and 
hard and domineering, and people feel 
repelled when in their presence, and at 
such times the thought is uppermost how 
soon and how successfully they can 
manage to get away from their influence 
and power. This gentleman’s make-up 
would indicate quite the reverse of such 
characteristics ; he must be ‘approach- 
able, companionable, friendly, kindly, 
and j agreeable, “and with enough of 
breadth of intelligence and force of char- 
acter to enable him to win attention and 
command respect. 

Benjamin Harrison comes of a line 
that was conspicuous in the period of 
the English commonwealth, on the side 
of Cromwell, and abouta hundred years 
later figured conspicuously in the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary struggle. His great- 
grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, of 
Virginia, was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was 
prominent in public affairs from 1774 
until his death in 1791, being for four 
years a member of Congress and three 
times Governor of Virginia. He entered 
upon his public career in 1774, soon after 
reaching his majority, as a delegate to 
the Williamsburgh Convention. Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, his son, 
served his country almost continuously 
from 1791 to 1841, both in military and 
civil positions. He fought the battle of 
Tippecanoe in 1811, wasa member of 
Congress, a United States Senator from 
Ohio, ,Minister to the Republic of Col- 
umbia, and for one month (Mareh 4 to 
April 4, 1841, when he died) President 
of the United States. His son, John 
Scott Harrison, who was a Member of 
Congress from 1853 to 1857, died in 1879 
or 1880, at his home in Cincinnati. 

The Republican nominee was born at 
North Bend, Ohio, fifteen miles below 
Cincinnati, August 20, 1833. His early 
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education was obtained at home, under 
the care of a tutor. When fourteen 
years old he was sent to Cary’s 
Academy, on Walnut Hills, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, where he remained for two 
years. In the fall of 1850 he became a 
student at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. He entered asa member of the 
Junior class, and in June, 1852 was 
graduated fourth in a class of sixteen. 
At the University with Harrison were 
Professor David Swing, of Chicago; 
the Hon. Milton Sayler, of Cincin- 
nati; the late Oliver P. Morton, of 
Indiana, and the Hon. W. P. Fishback. 
Professor .Swing says that Harrison, 
while at Oxford, though very young, 
was a studious scholar, and early gave 
evidence of being foremost in whatever 
he might undertake. He there acquired 
the habits of study and mental discipline 
which have characterized him through 
life, enabling him to concentrate his in- 
tellectual forces and give his mental 
energies that sort of direct and effective 
operation that indicates the trained and 
disciplined mind. 

After leaving the University, Harrison 
began the study of law in Judge Belamy 
Storer’s office in Cincinnati, where he 
remained for two years. In October, 
1853, before reaching his majority, he 
married Miss Carrie L. Scott, daughter 
of the Rev. J. W. Scott, of Oxford, Ohio. 
He has two children. In 1854 he re- 
moved to Indianapolis with a fortune of 
$800 inherited from one of his relatives, 
and during the next few years the young 
lawyer gradually obtained a firm pro- 
fessional foothold, becoming known as 
a vigorous, painstaking attorney and 
advocate. 

His work as a Republican speaker was 
bezun in the great campaign of 1856, 
and ever since he has been a conspic- 
uous figure in every political campaign 
in Indiana, and on many occasions he 
has appeared for his party in other 
states. In 1860, at the age of twenty- 
seven years, he was elected Reporter of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana for four 
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years, and it was during the same year 
that he formed a partnership with W. 
P. Fishback. In 1862, when the Union 
armies had met with reverses in the 
South and volunteers had in a measure 
ceased to offer themselves, Harrison 
abandoned the quiet occupation of his 
office to another and, leaving his wife 
and children, obtained a Lieutenant’s 
commission, went into camp with Com- 
pany A of the 70th Indiana Regiment, 
and in less than thirty days led to the 
front a regiment of 1,010 fighting men. 
The regiment served in Kentucky and 
Tennessee with the Army of the Cum- 
berland. During the Atlanta campaign 
it was attached to the Twentieth Army 
Corps, ‘‘ Fighting” Joe Hooker’s com- 
mand, Harrison taking the place of Gen- 
eral Butterfield, as Brigade Commander. 
The reports of his superiors bear record _ 
of his courage and fighting qualities at 
the battles of Resaca and Peach Tree 
Creek, and later in the operations about 
Nashville under the general command 
of General: George H. Thomas, that 
ended in the discomfiture of Hood. At 
the close of the war he won the place of 
a Brigadier-General by brevet. 

In 1864 General Harrison resumed his 
law business and gave incidental atten- 
tion to current politics. In 1876 he was 
nominated for Governor by the Repub- 
licans and made a gallant fight, but was 
defeated. In 1881 he was elected to the 
Senate of the United States, succeeding 
Mr. McDonald, a Democrat. Of his 
term as Senator it may be said briefly 
that it established his reputation as a 
sound and enlightened statesman, and a 
ready, finished, and powerful debater. 
The more his record in the Senate is 
studied, the clearer appears his claim to 
a high place among lawmakers. 

Upon his retirement from public life 
last year, General Harrison once more 
devoted himself to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Of him as a lawyer in the full 
maturity of his powers, his old partner, 
Mr. W. P. Fishback, says: ‘‘ He pos- 
sesses all the qualities of a great lawyer 
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in rare combination. He prepares a 
case with consummate skill ; his written 
pleadings are models of clearness and 
brevity ; he is peerless in Indiana as an 
examiner of witnesses; he discusses a 
legal question in a written brief or in 
oral argument with convincing logic, 
and as an advocate it may be said of 
him that when he has finished an ad- 
dress to a jury nothing further re- 


mains to be said on that side of the case. 
I have often heard able lawyers in 
Indiana and elsewhere say that he was 
the hardest man to follow they had 
ever met.” 

General Harrison is a man of medium 
height, well developed, and strong phy- 
sically, having a massive head, a finely 
expressive face, and is cheery and cour- 
teous in manner and language. 





LEVI P. MORTON.—REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Associated with the man of the West 
is a prominent Eastern man, one who in 
commercial and political spheres has 
won reputation. At first sight the face 
of Mr. Morton would suggest that its 
owner was of that analytical and deliber- 
ate type that is represented by the justice 
in a high court. 

His temperament and mould of brain 
and faculties would, as a rule, have 
adapted him also to authorship and 


journalism. The head in profile is well 
designed ; it manifests balance and har- 
mony, while the brain is not wanting in 


susceptibility and resilience. There is 
power of application, the disposition 
to make a study of things and to under- 
stand them. We should say that such a 
mind is not content with ‘‘ second-hand 
views,” but likes to investigate, to see and 
know for itself, to realize the inner mean- 
ing and essential composition of things 
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that invite its consideration. With his 
fine grain and disposition to close study 
Mr. Morton would have made a figure 
in the higher walks of scholarship, es- 
pecially as related to those studies that 
concern social ethics and economics. 
While his intellect has a philosophical 
bias, the practical and economic elements 
that enter into human activity recog- 
nize and impart significance to his reason- 
ing. The indications of facility in 
language and value are marked. The 
fulness of the sidehead shows interest in 
culture, and refinement, and a disposi- 
tion to mingle as much of taste and finish 
as may be expedient in his daily avoca- 
tions. We can easily imagine such a 
man employing much of his leisure in 
reading and study, so that he shall be 
abreast with the world’s civilization, and 
conversant with the liberal arts. After 
the busy day in the counting room, the 
quiet of the library would be a grateful 
change for his evening leisure. Whether 
or not Mr. Morton has cultivated the 
quiet of his library we do not know, but 
for such an organization books and re- 
flection at stated times could not but be 
profitable in many ways. 

Levi Parsons Morton was born May 
16, 1824, at Shorham, Vt. His father 
was Rev. Daniel O. Morton, a congrega- 
tional minister and a lineal descendant 
of George Morton, who came to this 
country from England in the ship Ann 
in 1623. The boy early left school and 
began his business life as a clerk in a 
Concord, N. H., drygoods store, but not 
until his constitution, physical and men- 
tal, had been established by the best of 
home influences. When twenty-one he 
set up in business for himself, opening a 
drygoods store in Concord. Four years 
later, in 1849, he moved to Boston and 
became a member of ‘the drygoods firm 
of Beebe, Morton & Co. His connection 
with this firm continued until 1854, 
when he moved to New York, and 
founded the drygoods house of Morton 
. & Grinnell. This firm became finan- 
cially involved at the beginning of the 


war, and compounded with its creditors 
at 50 cents on the dollar. 

Later, in 1863, Mr. Morton established 
a banking house and found it profitable. 
One day the late creditors of the firm of 
Morton & Grinnell received an_invita- 
tion from Mr. Morton to dine with him. 
When they sat down at dinner each man 
found beneath his piate a check signed 
by Mr. Morton for an amount of money 
that paid their claims in full with inter- 
est. Mr. Morton was not legally bound 
to, pay the money, and his honorable 
conduct in this matter therefore won 
him many friends. In 1868 Mr. George 
Bliss entered the firm and it became 
known by its present title of Morton, 
Bliss & Co. The same year, in 1868, 
Mr. Morton founded the London house 
of Morton, Rose & Co., his leading part- 
ner being Sir John Rose, some time Fi- 
nancial Minister to Canada. 

In 1876 he entered political life, was 
nominated for Congress but defeated. 
Again in 1878 his name was placed up- 
on the Republican ticket and with a suc- 
cessful result. As a member of Congress 
he took a commanding position when- 
ever financial questions were under con- 
sideration. He strongly opposed the bill 
providing for the unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars, and his influence had a 
great effect in defeating it. At the ex- 
tra session in 1879 he made two speeches 
on the silver question which convinced 
the country that he was a master of the 
complicated laws of finance. 

After his election President Garfield 
offered Mr. Morton the office of Secre- 
tary of the Navy, which the latter de- 
clined. He accepted, however, the ap- 
pointment of Minister to France. These 
honérs President Garfield desired to con- 
fer a8 a reward for Mr. Morton’s faithful 
and effective work for himself while the 
contest for the Presidency was in prog- 
ress. 

Being acquainted with Paris and the 
needs of the American Ministry there 
he at once proceeded to make such im- 
provements in the material relations and 
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surroundings of his position as would 
command more respect than it had re- 
ceived. He secured better offices for 
the’Legation and made them a popular 
resort for Americans, and for the repre- 
sentatives of other governments resident 
in Paris. 

Mr Morton hammered the first nail in 
the construction of the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty, recently erected in New 
York, and delivered a speech on June 
15, 1884, accepting the statue in behalf 
of the American Government. He was 
present at the unveiling of the Statue of 
Lafayette, at Le Pui, the birthplace of 
the French patriot. Through his ac- 
quaintance with bankers and manufac- 
turers, the commercial relations of 
France and the United States were made 
to run smoothly throughout his term. 
With the coming into power of a Demo- 
cratic Administration at Washington, he 
of course returned home, and since then 
has held no office. He had been a very 
popular minister, was extremely obliging, 
ready to promote any American cause or 
interest, and generally showed much 


tact in his official and social relations- 
Mr. Morton has shown a liberal and 
philanthropical spirit on several occa- 
sions. One that New Yorkers will re- 
member was the Rockaway Beach Im- 
provement trouble in the summer of 
1880, when 500 workmen were unable to 
obtain their wages because of the finan- 
cial ruin in which the gigantic hotel en- 
terprise had beeninvolved. Certificates. 
of indebtedness were issued to the work- 
men, but they were useless to the men, 
as they could not obtain even food for 
their wives and children for them. At 
this juncture Mr. Morton joined the 
house of Drexel, Morgan & Co., and 
each contributed $50,000 for the relief of 
the workingmen. They paid the full 
amount of the certificates and declined 
to accept any discount. 

In 1885 he gave to Dartmouth College 
a house and lot near Rollins Chapel, for 
the purpose of enabling the college to 
erect an art gallery and museum. When 
Mr. Morton was made minister to 
France, Dartmouth conferred on him 
the degree of LL. D. 





WANT OF 


IDNEY SMITH, in his work on 
moral philosophy, speaks of what 

men lose for want of a little self-reliance: 
‘** A great deal of talent is lost to the 
world for the want of courage. Every 
day sends to their graves a number of 
obscure men, who have only remained 
in obscurity because their timidity has 
prevented them from making the first 
effort, and who, if they would only have 
been induced to begin, would, in all 
probability, have gone great lengths in 
the career of usefulness, if not of fame. 
The fact is, that in order to do anything 
in the world worth doing, we must not 
stand shivering on the bank and think- 
ing of the cold and danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. 
It will not do to be perpetually calculat- 
ing risks and adjusting nice chances ; it 
did all very well before the flood, when 


COURAGE, 


a man could consult his friends upon an 
intended publication for a hundred and. 
fifty years, and then live to see its suc- 
cess for six or seven centuries afterward: 
but at the present, a man waits and 
doubts, and consults his brother, and his. 
uncle, and his first cousin, and his par- 
ticular friends, till one fine day he finds. 
that he is sixty five years of age ; that 
he has Jost much time in consulting first 
cousins, and particular friends; that he- 
has ‘no more time left to follow their ad- 
vice. There is so little time for over 
squeamishness at present that the oppor- 
tunity slips away. The very period of 
life at which a man chooses to venture, 
if ever, is so confined that it is no bad 
rule to preach upon the necessity , in such 
instances, of a little violence done to the 
feelings, and of efforts made in defiance 
of strict and sober calculation.” 
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Such advice is all very well for a wide 
awake Englishman to give to his apa- 
thetic countrymen, but the danger here, 
is that we are, as a people, already too 
fast, too enthusiastic, and too violent, 
while our people need ‘toning down,” 
the portly Englishman needs “firing 


up.” So different are we and he tem- 
peramentally. But it is equally true, 
that there are modest,sensitive, and timid 
persons in all countries, who remain in 
obscurity through life, simply for the 
want of courage, assurance, and self-re- 
liance. 8S. R. W. 





THE OLD SHOEMAKER 


N his little hut by the rocky shore, 
Where the waters ever with changing 
hues, 
Creep in and out with a drowsy roar, 
Sits an old man fashioning babies’ shoes; 
His face is wrinkled, his hair is white, 
His form is bent with his years of care, 
But always the old man’s heart is light, 
And he sings to himself as he labors there: 
“ Pegging away, 
All the Icng day, 
Stitching ever till set of sun; 
Tides ebb and flow, 
Hours come and go, 
Rest comes after the work is done!” 


Through the window, glistening far away, 
He watches the white sails out at sea, 
As they slowly fade from the shining bay, 
Chased out by the west wind light and free; 
And a far-off look in his faded eyes 
Reveal that his thoughts are drifting far 
With the gleaming sails where the sea-gull 
flies, 
And he sings with his heart o’er the harbor 
bar: 
“* Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
White sails drifting across the sea ; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Days come and go;— 
Voyage soon over for you and me!” 


He turns to his work, and his rough old 
hands— ’ 
As honest as human hands can be— 
Draw out the threads with their twisted 
strands, 
And stitch the crooked seams faithfully; 
For babies’ feet must be shod with care; 
And old age carries the work along; 
And shoes are better by far to wear, 
When pegged and stitched with a little song: 
“ Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
Infancy, childhood, youth and age; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Years come and go; 
Life is only a written page!” 


And thus he toils, while the days go by, 
Springs turn to summer along the shore, 
The summers fade and the roses die, 
And snow-drift whitens the headlands o'er; 
And, day by day, as the seasons run, 
He sings and toils in a thoughtful muse, 
His thread near wasted, his work most done— 
An old man fashioning babies’ shoes: 
“ Pegging away, 
All the long day, 
Shine and shadow, and spring and fall; 
Tides ebb and flow; 
Men come and go; 
God the Father is over all!” 
J. S. CUTLER, 





SHORTHAND, STENOGRAPHY, PHONOGRAPHY. 


S there are many persons who do 

not fully understand the mean- 

ing of those words, we will first consider 
their definitions. 

Shorthand—A compendious” method 
of writing by substituting characters or 
symbols for words. Stenography, the 
act of writing shorthand.— Webster. 

Stenography—The art of writing by 
means of brief signs which represent 
single sounds, groups of sounds, whole 
words, groups of words. <A generic 


term embracing all systems of short- 
hand or brief writing.—Munson. 

While these definitions seem to imply 
that characters other than the ordinary 
letters are used in shorthand, there 
seems to be no good reason why con- 
densed longhand, or an abbreviated way 
of writing the ordinary writing might 
not be called shorthand ; although con- 
densed longhand is not generally so un- 
derstood. 

Phonography—A description of the 
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laws of the human voice; or a represen- 
tation of sounds, each by its distinctive 
character.— Webster. 

The art of representing spoken sounds 
by written signs ; also the style of writ- 
ing in accordance with this art.—Isaac 
Pitman. 

A shorthand system of writing accord- 
ing to sound or pronounciation, reject- 
ing silent letters and ambiguous signs.— 
Graham. 

The art of expressing the sounds of 
a language by characters or symbols, one 
character being appropriated exclusively 
to each sound.—Munson. 

A system of Shorthand based on an 
analysis of words into elementary 
sounds, and a philosophical representa- 
tion of those sounds with regard to the 
ordinary mode of spelling or writing.— 
Longley. 

Phonography is a system of phonetic 
shorthand, or brief writing, in which the 
sounds of speech or language are repre- 
sented by concisely written characters, 
other than the ordinary letters. Here 
we have a variety of definitions, some 
more to the point than others. 

Some of the distinguished features of 
phonography are, the writing of words, 
according to sound principally, with few 
arbitrary characters; and a more philo- 
sophical alphabet. Stenography gener- 
ally follows the old Roman (English) 
alphabet, and has many arbitrary signs, 
but sometimes is written by sound. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SHORTHAND. 

There are records of the existence of 
shorthand as far back as 50 B. C. 
Among the early Romans, shorthand was 
taught in schools, and was practiced for 
several centuries. Some systems were 
very elaborate, having a great number 
of signs; one system is said to have been 
invented by Cieero, and was afterward 
enlarged by Seneca until it had 7,000 
characters. 

Later the art seems to have been al- 
most entirely neglected for more than a 
thousand years; until toward the end of 
the 15th century it was revived by Dr. 


Timothy Bright of Yorkshire, England. 
His system was quite elaborate and his 
characters numbered over 500. His 
work was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
from whom he received letters of patent. 
Some account of Dr. Bright and his sys- 
tem may be found in the book entitled, 
‘*The Teaching, Practice, and Literature 
of Shorthand,” by Julius E. Rockwell, 
one of the most valuable works on short- 
hand in existence; published by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

In 1590 Peter Bales, England, a very 
skilful penman, invented a system of 
shorthand called, ‘‘The art of Brachy- 
graphy.” In 1602 John Willis, England, 
bachelor of divinity, invented the first 
English stenographic alphabet, and his 
book was called ‘‘ Spelling Characterie.” 
His works were quite popular and reach- 
ed about fifteen editions. From that 
time until 1740 there were about fifty 
systems of stenography invented by as 
many different authors, but the only one 
that gained any special prominence was 
the system invented by William Mason, 
about 1672. His system survived many 
years and his works passed through sev- 
eral editions. About 1740 Thomas Gur- 
ney invented a system of Brachygraphy 
or swift writing. His works reached 
many editions; but his system has been 
much improved by his descendants and 
is in use at the present time. 

The first phonetic system of shorthand 
seems to have been invented by William 
Tiffin, England, 1750. In this system a 
marked changé is made in regard to the 
vowel signs, and it hasa more philo- 
sophical arrangement of the alphabet 
than most others. 

In 1786 Samuel Taylor, England, in- 
vented a system of shorthand which 
was much practiced for many years. 
His system was taken as the basis of two 
French systems of shorthand, and is in 
use to some extent in a modified form, 
at the present time. 

From 1750 to 1837 there were at least 
150 systems of shorthand invented, but 
only three of them were phonetic, viz.: 
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Lyle’s, England, in 1762; Roe’s, Eng- 
land, in 1802; and Bailey’s, 1819. This 
last was invented by Rev. Phineas 
Bailey, of Vermont, U. 8. His book 
passed through several editions, but his 
system did not become firmly estab- 
lished. 

In 1837 Isaac Pitman, England, in- 
vented. .a system of Phonetic shorthand. 
His first book was called ‘‘Phonographic 
Shorthand.” His next book, published 
in 1840, was called ‘‘ Phonography.” 
This system, with some modifications by 
the author and others, is the basis of the 
systems used by the majorityof the writers 
of phonography in the English language 
at the present time. Isaac Pitman has 
undoubtedly done more to establish pho- 
negraphy as a practical ari than any 
other person. He is now living at the 
advanced age of seventy-five years. 

Of the thirty or more systems of short- 
hand in English, invented since 1837, 
twenty-five are phonetic. Two-thirds of 
these phonetic systems follow the plan of 
andependent vocalization, that is, the 
vowel signs have their full meaning 
without regard to, or independent of, 
the consonant signs. Nearly all German 
aand French systems use the vocalization. 
The other one-third of the phonetic sys 
tems follow the plan of dependent vo- 
calization, that is, the vowel signs need 
@ consonant sign to give them meaning, 
according to the Pitman method. 
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About one-third of the phonetic sys- 
tems use the Pitman consonant signs 
mainly. No two of the other two-thirds 
of phonetic systems agree, either in their 
vowel or consonant signs. Only two or 
three of the latest thirty systems of 
shorthand follow the plan of the English 
(Old Roman) alphabet. The leading au- 
thors and writers of phonography (on the 
Pitman basis) agree in the greater num- 
ber of their condensations and word- 
signs. 

The number of works of shorthand in 
all languages at the present time is about 
3,500; of which number nearly 1,000 are 
in English; 1,500 in German; 500 in 
French. Although hundreds of systems 
of shorthand have been invented, but 
few have gained a firm foothold ; but as 
we look over the history of shorthand 
we see that there has been a constant 
and growing desire to find some way of 
representing the spoken language in an 
exact, concise, and rapid manner. This 
the ordinary longhand writing can not 
do. Whether anyof the present styles 
of phonography are perfect or not, is 
not of much importance, as a thorough 
reform of the present absurd way of 
spelling and writing the English lan- 
guage, which is the greatest need of the 
literary world to-day. 

In a future number we will consider 
some of the absurdities of the English 
language. ALFRED ANDREWS. 


 — 





THE AFRICAN, HIS FACE AND CRANIUM 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO INDUSTRY, 


SKILL, AND ECONOMY IN HIS NORMAL STATE, AND THE EFFECT OF 
CAUCASIAN INFLUENCE ON HIS FACIAL AND CRANIAL DEVELOPMENT. * 


HE diversity of human deyelop- 
ment, represented by nations and 
tribes, is manifest in some particulars 
which are too well known to require 
more than mere mention. The long, 
‘soft, straight hair of the blonde natiuns, 
the coarse, black hair of other nations 


* Paper read before the International Congress 
of Anthropology, held at Columbia College, New 
York, June 4th-7th, 1888, by Netson Sizer. 


and tribes, and the curly and woolly 
hair of others, are distinctions which are 
readily appreciated. With the blonde 
hair we look for blue eyes and a light 
skin. The long, strong, glossy black 
hair and dark eyes we find with the yel- 
low and brown races, the Chinaman, 
the Japanese, the Hindoo, the Austra- 
lian, the Sandwich Islander, and the 
American Indian from Behring’s Straits 
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to the Straits of Magellan. _Wecan find 
similar hair among the Spanish, the 
Italians, and the French, with a white 
skin, and frequently with light eyes. 

The woolly hair of the Negro, how- 
ever, is his own mark and distinction. 
If we study the color of the skin, merely, 
the copper colored races might often be 
mistaken the one for another; but when 
we study the eyes, the nose, the mouth, 
and teeth, we find differences by which 
alone we can distinguish one nation 
from another. Suppose a face were to 
be taken in plaster, giving us simple 
form, it would not be difficult to select 
most of the nationalities represented by 
the dark complexioned races, other than 
the Negro. 





Native African. 


Fig 1. 


In the study of the bare skull, how- 
ever, many who consider themselves 
critics would be silent. The difference 
in the shape of the cranium, and some 
other marks which are known, besides 
general form, would enable a person to 
determine the. nationality of a skull 
nine times in ten, and never to mistake 
a Caucasian for any of the colored 
races, and he would generally under- 
stand, also, the grade of color in its de- 
parture from white to black. 

The general form of the native Afri- 
can skull differs in some respects from 
all other tribes of people. The Hindoo 


has a short, vertical head front and rear; 
it isround at the sides and small in size. 


The Chinese has a larger skull; it is 
nearly vertical behind, and generally 
rather square in front, and it rises higher 
at the crown than the Hindoo, The 
North American Indians have short 
heads when measured from front to 
rear, but their heads are broad between 
the ears, producing general roundness 
inthe cranium. The anterior portion of 
the North American Indian skull is prom- 
inent at the superciliary ridges, and 
generally inclines rapidly in the upper 
part of the forehead. The middle lobes 
of the brain in the Indian are broad, 
deep, and massive, and the head tapers 
as it rises, and is high at, and forward 
of, the crown. The Flat-Head Indians 
have heads artificially disturbed in form 
and are not regarded as natural, and for 
the present are left out of consideration. 

The Negro skull differs from all these 
in a manner so marked that in a speci- 
men of unmixed blood of the common 
African—not a man of genius educated, 
and yet thoroughly African—the form 
of the skuli is so marked as to admit of 
doubt not one time in fifty. The dis- 
tance from the opening of the ear to 
the root of the nose in the Negro 
is short compared with the distance from 
the opening of the ear to the center of 
the occiput. The anterior lobes of the 
brain in the native African are short 
and narrow, and somewhat flattened, - 
and lack upward and forward expansion ; 
hence the forehead retreats. Living in 
a rude manner he uses his teeth abund- 
antly, which tends to give his face and 
jaws more development than that of the 
Caucasian who has mills to grind his 
grain, and practices cookery to reduce 
food to a mellow condition. Uncivil- 
jzed man, anywhere, appeais to have a 
larger face and better developed teeth 
than civilized man, and, as a rule, they 
have a smaller anterior lobe of brain, 
and this fact is conspicuous in the Negro, 
and he has projecting, prognathous 
jaws. Hence the Southern slave was 
often spoken of as having a protrusive 
‘** muzzle,” partly because he was moder- 
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ately developed in the forehead. The 
anterior and _ intellectual lobes of 


brain being relatively small, make the 
face appear to project in contrast with 
the narrow, retreating forehead. In re- 
ality his jaws and features are not so 
much larger than those of white men as 
they seem. The contrast between the 
large features and moderate forehead 
makes the difference apparent, and since 
the Negro’s head is long in consequence 
of the occiput being extended, it height- 
ens the ‘impression that the face is pro- 
trusive. 

Fig. 1. A native African head, ex- 
hibits a small, narrow, low forehead, 
and consequently light and poorly de- 
veloped anterior, or intellectual lobes of 





Fig. 2. Outline of Skull. 


the brain, while back of the opening of 
the ear the head is considerdbly devel- 
oped. , 

Fig. 2 is a careful 
drawing from the na- 
tive African skull be- 
longing to the type of 
Fig. 1, and having the 
special characteristics, 
viz.: the great length of 
head behind the ears as 
compared with the 
small size and weight of 
brain in front. 

In Fig. 3, we have a 
top view of Fig. 2, the 
native African skull, 





Indian Chief and warrior, Big Thun- 
der. The skull of the African is half 
an inch longer, and one and a half 





Fig. 3. Horizontal Outline, 


inches narrower than that of the 
Indian Chief, in whose broad side 
head are the strong elements of force 
and severity which practically accounts: 
for the marked difference in the charac- 
ter of the two races. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the effect of the de- 
velopment of the anterior lobes of the: 
brain. It will be seen that a line drawn 
from the upper jaw to the forehead is 
more or less vertical according to the 
size of the forehead, and it tends to show 
nearly all the lines represented in Cam- 
per’s facial angle. This is the earliest 
group of faces that has ever been pub- 


Fig. 4. Comparative Development. 


in shaded outline, and Jaid over it is the lished to represent peculiarity of facial 


dotted outline of the skullof the famous and cranial development, and it serves 
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to give, as it were, a bird’s-eye and a 
comparative view of the size of the intel- 
lectual section of the brain, and the ef- 
fects of civilization and education upon 
the human race. See also Dr. Davis, 
July No., as a splendid illustration of 
anterior or intellectual development as 
a result of civilization and scholarly 
work. 

Fig. 5. In this double picture we 
wepresent the head of the Caucasian, 
with his vertical face and ample de- 
velopment of the forehead. We lay 
over it, bringing the opening of the ears 





Fig. 5. A Contrast. 
together, the head and face of the native 
African, who, by some, would be said 
to have a projecting muzzle, or progna- 


thous jaws. The face does not protrude 
‘from the opening of the ear any farther 
‘forward, except at the lips—that is, the 
ony part of the jaw does not advance 
any farther from the opening of the ear 
‘than in the Caucasian head, but the 
frontal lobes of the brain being smaller 
than those of the Caucasian, permits the 
‘face to fall back at a considerable angle. 
If by culture that intellectual region of 
the African head could be developed, 
tthe face would not be protrusive. The 
form of the posterior part of the Cauca- 


sian head, which lies back of the Afri- 
can, is indicated by the dotted lines. 

In the white man’s skull we some- 
times find the distance from the opening 
of the ear to the center of the forehead 
an inch longer than from the opening 
of the ear to the occiput, while in the 
Negro’s head it is frequently half an 
inch or an inch longer in the rear than 
in the front; then if we add the strong, 
uncivilized features to this setting of tne 
brain backward by decreasing the size 
in front of the ear, and increasing it be- 
hind the ear, the notion of the muzzle 

and prognathous jaws becomes 

heightened. 

Those who investigate skulls 
should always begin at the opening 
of the ear, which corresponds to the 
capital of the spinal cord, from 
which the brain is developed in 
every direction, just as we begin 
to study the development of a wheel 
by starting from the hub, or the 
apple by starting atthecore. Some 
apples have one side much larger 
than the other, and it would not be 
fair to center that apple anywhere 
but at the core, and let the deficient 
side take the responsibility of its 
own deficiency. Hence we match 
the heads in this picture at the open- 
ing of the ear, and let the projec- 
tion and the development manifest 
itself from that center. 

Fig. 6, shows a Caucasian skull, and 
Fig. 7, an Indian skull represent Cam- 
per’s ‘‘Facial angle.” 

In the latter part of the last century, 
just before Dr. Gall promulgated his dis- 
coveries, on which for many years he 
had been engaged in study and observa- 
tion, Prof. Camper, of Berlin, proposed 
a new method of measuring the skull, 
which soon attained great popularity. 
He claimed that the basis of comparison 
between nations may be found in the 
angle formed by a line passing from the 
opening of the ear to the base of the 
nose, and another line drawn from the 
most advanced part of the upper jaw- 
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bone to the forehead above the root of 
the nose. The annexed two cuts will il- 
lustrate the point. 

It will readily be seen that if more 
brain were developed in the forehead of 
the Indian, it would elevate the line in 
the front of the face, and give a much 
better angle. It is not that the face is 
larger, but that the forehead is shorter, 





Fig. 6 Caucasian Skull. 
that makes the difference in the facial 


Outline. . 


angle in this case. It will be readily un- 
derstood that the facial angle, as meas- 
ured and estimated by Camper, is mere- 
ly a measure of the relative projection 
of the forehead and of the upper jaw, 
and does not measure the capacity of the 
cranium nor the size of the brain. The 
angle may differ greatly between per- 
sons of the same size of brain, and simi- 
lar mental capacity. 

In the lower classes of men, both in 
civilized and savage countries, the mid- 
dle lobes of the brain, in which are lo- 
cated the animal propensities, are larger 
than in the better developed of mankind. 
This tends to depress the opening of the 
ear, thereby enlarging the facial angle 


by carrying down the outer eud of the ° 


lower arm of the angle. If the reader 
will look at the engraving of the Cauca- 
sian skull, he will see that the opening 
of the ear is higher up at the end of the 
line at D, than is the front end of the 
line at ‘A’. A glance at the engraving 
of the Indian skull will show that the 
opening of the ear is so low, that the 
base line rises as it approaches the per- 


pendicular line at the base of the nose. 
This fact makes the facial angle of the 
Indian much better than it would be if 
the ear was as high up as that of the 
Caucasian. But if the anterior lobes of 
the Indian brain were as large as those 
of the Caucasian, the whole face would 
be pushed down, so that the base line of 
the angle would be lowest at the forward 
end, thereby reducing his facial angle, 
although the intellectual powers were 
thereby much increased. Camper's fa- 
cial angle is thus seen to be defective. 
The mere size of the angle formed by the 
two lines, is quite unreliable. 

We have said that the North Ameri- 
can Indian has a head broad in the mid- 
dle lobes, and according to the psycho- 
logical theory, the elements of force, 
policy, ingenuity, and sense of property 
are manifested through the action of the 
brain located in the side head, and those 
traits are strong in the Indian. The 
Negro, on the contrary, lives in aclimate 
which anticipates his wants, and he does 
not need energy to acquire subsistence, 
so he is called lazy the world over. And 
why ‘should he not be? He does not 
need to plow and cultivate the soil. 





Indian Skull. 


Outline. 


Fig. 7. 


Food adapted to his wants hangs within 
his reach every month in the year. No 
winter requires warm clothing nor 
houses for shelter, and hence combat- 
iveness and destructiveness which gives 
energy, are not required todevelop thesé 
things. He does not need secretiveness 
or policy, for the fruit does not seek to 
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evade his search nor hide his coming. 
Since his food is perennial he does not 
need acquisitiveness, or the desire to ac- 
quire property, nor tendency to lay it up 
for the future. He does not need inge- 
nuity to construct; hence he is narrow 
in the region of the temples at construc- 
tiveness where the skilful and ingenious 
mechanic and inventor is broad; accord- 
ingly the skull in contrast with that of 
the Indian and white man is narrow 
and light above and about the ears. 
The North American Indian, on the 
other hand, has a precarious climate, and 
his winter compels him to store up food, 
He must follow the chase and outwit the 
animals that flee at his approach; he 
must slay his game in order to procure 
food. When the negro is brought from 
his native summer-land into a cooler 
climate, and is thereby compelled to 
work and to economize to obtain food 
and clothing and shelter, the middle 
section of the head in process of time 
becomes wider, and the anterior, or in- 
tellectual lobes of the brain, better de- 


veloped. He becomes more fond of 
property, more reticent, more thorough, 
and forcible and severe; and negroes 
whose ancestors have lived for a hundred 
years in New England have broader 


heads than have their brethren in 
the warm Southern latitudes, or their 
ancestors in their native, torrid Africa. 
The North American Indian with his 
broad head is cruel, courageous, secre- 
tive. Hehas more sense of property, 
and itis hard to subjugate him ; while 
the negro, especially the native, having 
moderate selfish feeling, is docile, and 
easily civilized and subjugated. 

The negro’s intellect is mainly objec- 
tive or perceptive. He gains knowl- 
edge chiefly by observation, and remem- 
bers what is told him in the domain of 
things. Heisa good talker, and very 
fond of making known his feelings and 
his practical knowledge. He is, socially, 
‘ gossip in matters of fact, yet he lacks 
logical force, and this latter remark in 
regard to logic applies to the North 


American Indian as well. It is said 
that when a committee of Indians was 
sent East in earlier days, before civiliza- 
tion with its long fingers had stretched 
across the continent by telegraph and 
locomotive, and before the steam-plow 
and reaping machine taught the Indian 
that the white man had resources be- 
yond his power to imagine,—he was 
skeptical about everything which he had 
seen. Forty years ago a deputation 
would come to Washington, to Phila- 
delphia, to New York, or to Boston ; 
they would see the factories, steamships, 
and other resources, and when reporting 
to their tribes these things they would be 
derided and told that the white man had 
fooled them, or that they were telling a 
big lie. Lacking, as they did, the power 
to comprehend that which they had not 
seen they had too little of the reasoning 
ability to take in and comprehend facts 
when, fairly stated, they deemed it im- 
possible that such things existed, until 
they had seen them. 

It is well known that where the negro 
is reduced to slavery there is generally a 
complaint against him that he dislikes 
to work and that he has to be driven to 
do it, and that when he becomes free he 
is idle, shiftless, and inclined to steal. 
His habits in his native land did not re- 
quire work nor economy, nor ingenuity, 
and only the lash in the South, and the 
extremities of the climate of the North 
can overcome his constitutional aversion 
to that which seems to him unnecessary 
effort. Time and brain-growth, by cul- 
ture only, can cure the deficiency. It 1s 
also a matter of fact that white men 
who are nativés of the cold regions of 
Europe, but are transplanted to America, 
if they land in a high latitude, continue 
their original tendency to industry, 
“economy and ingenuity as long as they 
have to fight against the inclemencies of 
climate, and those who go from the 
northern European countries to, the 
southern sections of North America, or 
to Central America, may work for a year 
or two as formerly. The effects of the 
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climate, however, and the fact that they 
can get their work done by either slaves 
or other subordinates, lead them to take 
life easily, and not to manifest the thrift, 
the industry, and the energy that belong 
to the Caucasian race where he belongs, 
in the higher latitudes. It used to be 
said that a Massachusetts man, on going 
to Alabama to reside, would, for a year 
or two, work like a Trojan, but at 
the end of seven years he would have 
learned to take life easily, and that he 
would also manifest such liberality and 
hospitality as the neighboring white 
men who were to the manner born. 

If I may be permitted to utter a per- 
sonal remark founded upon observation, 
I will say that the young men of the 
South, since the war and abolition of 
slavery, which facts have called on them 
for thrift, ingenuity, invention, econo- 
my and industrial enterprise, have heads 


much wider above and about the ears than 
their fathers had forty years ago. I readi- 
ly see a difference, and the calipers would 
show half an iach or more of increase in 
the width of the heads. It requires force 
of character to prosecute industrial pur- 
suits, it requires constructiveness and 
acquisitiveness to plan and to economize, 
an increased growth of which widens 
the head. The old planter could have 
his Northern foreman, who carried with 
him his ingenuity, his energy, and 
economy, who could make money for the 
plauter, and save money for himself to 
enjoy, later, with his friends and family. 
Now ‘the Northern overseer is absent, 
and the owner of the land engages per- 
sonally and heartily in the processes of 
industry and economy, and not only in 
thought but effort, and now his brain is 
coming to be developed in the sidehead, 
accordingly. 





A BUDGET OF PAPERS 


ON PHRENOLOGY.—No. 4. 


LABORATORY WORK.—PRACTICAL STUDIES. 


UR laboratory was vaulted over by 
the blue dome of the sky. Men 
and women of every nationality and con- 
dition of life composed our more than 
sixty-four elemental molecules.* Skulls 
for ‘‘retorts” and ‘‘crucibles;” life's 
temptations and trying scenes, our ‘‘test- 
ing tubes ;” in the normal and abnor- 
mal appetites of men, their aroused 
lusts and passions, we found furnace 
fires enough for all our tests. 

New York City is the best place in the 
world to study Phrenology. More varied 
is the individual type, and the number of 
races and nationalities represented there 
is, I think, larger. Life is more in- 
tense and the pulse beats faster in New 
York City than in sluggish London or in 
Asiatic Constantinople. 

In Washington Square, which is near 
the Institute and opposite the University 
of New York City, the old aristocratic 
*Chemistry rec izes sixty-four elemental mole- 
cules in all matter. Man is complex—composed 


of spirit and matter, hence our “ more than sixty- 
four.” 


Park at the southern extremity of Fifth 
avenue, you can always find the loath- 
some, lazy loafer. Such we _ hired 
or entice1 into our class-rooms for a 
‘*free examination.” In these examin- 
ations by the Professor and the class we 
were very ‘* free,” but always found the 
old Professor right. ‘‘ In your examin- 
ations speak the truth; hit hard and 
the one being examined will Jike it best.” 
Such a case as I have described as 
brought into the class-room, when de- 
scribed as Phrenology or Physiognomy 
photographed his inner as well as his 
outer conditions, if at firsta little angered, 
he will soon smile and say, ‘‘ That's 
me, Gov’nor ; keep right on, yer hitting 
him.” 

In Broad and Wall streets life is at its 
intensest heat. I remember a short in- 
terview I had once witha well known 
broker in his office. ‘Keep right on, 
Mr. Dill. I am listening to all you say.” 
** George, run.in upon the floor and buy 
..D., L. & W. if youcan get it at 
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....” ‘* Yes,” replying to my inquiry, 
and turning to another clerk he hurried 
him off to secure other stocks at such 
and such figures. All this time his 
brain was figuring important results as 
he filled and tore off slip after slip from 
the pad in his band, and almost at the 
same time ran the tape off the telegraph 
instrument through his hand. What a 
proof of the complexity of the functions 
of the brain! Polite, respectful, and at- 
tentive, listening and replying, while at 
the same time watching the telegraphic 
despatches of the constantly clicking 
instrument ; thoughtful of the interests 
of others whose capital was involved, 
figuring his own profits, and de- 
ciding upon what the future of the mar- 
ket would likely be; making his decisions 
and giving orders for their accomplish- 
ment, all in a moment's time, much less 
than it has taken me to describe the 
scene. 

Soon after that interview he told me 
that he had not taken a vacation in ten 
years. I scarcely ever saw him, but 


what he was figuring upon that pad. 
On the railroad out to his Monmouth 
Beach summer home, or even on the 
broad veranda overlooking the ocean— 
always filling and tearing off the sheets 


of that little pad. I dare say heis doing 
it now. His is an intensely active brain. 
Wall street is a good place to study men 
whose brains are at work at high pres- 
sure; but ‘there are but few men in a 
thoroughly healthy condition of mind 
and body, every day found at their post 
year after year, whose brains work as in- 
tensely, or who can so rapidly come to 
quick and sharp decisions as the one 
referréd to. 

New York’s down town large restaur- 
ants are frequently resorted to as a good 
field for practical study by the would-be 
phrenologist. No other city in the world 
can match the scene. The cashier at 
one of these will tell you that they aver- 
age fully ten thousand persons who 
sit down to their tables every day ; and 
that they keep open all night. I will 


not disgrace the American people by de- « 
scribing the scene. On a Western 
prairie I remember seeing an enormous 
drove of famishing, thirsty Texas catt'e 
driven into the beautiful little town 
of Spearfish, D. T. A clear, flowing 
stream coming down from the adjacent. 
Black Hills was soon turned into a 
muddy ditch so madly did they rush at. 
it and into it. I am glad we can not 
see the muddy contents of all these 
ten thousand stomachs, but only the 
bountiful dishes served so promptly and 
rapidly by the trained waiters. To lis- 
ten toten oreven more rapidly given 
orders for several dishes, each quickly 
spoken with each one’s peculiar desires: 
—meat with or without gravy, potatoes. 
in every conceivable way, ‘‘coffee, one- 
half milk,” ‘black tea, weak,” ‘‘rice 
pudding, hard sauce,”to carry these orders 
in the memory only back to the hurried 
cooks in the kitchen already crowded with 
other waiters, calling off their orders, 
deliverthem; return and receive others; 
then go back tofind previous orders ready 
to serve, and in it all make no mistakes ; 
this is the proof of the skill attained by 
the famous New York restaurant wait- 
ers. A good practical study for the 
phrenologist. 

As students of Phrenology we pur- 
sued our studies as bees do honey, obtain- 
ing it from each flower, passing none 
by even if they contain but little. 
It is not ‘‘ the much” or ‘‘the little ” but 
the honey which the bee is after. Horse 
cars, crowded streets, ferry~boats were 
character galleries and every individual 
an interesting study. 

I have time to pause in the midst of a 
pastor’s busy life only long enough to 
mention two character studies made by 
me while a student at the Institute. 
I left before the close of the last lecture 
one afternoon and hurried over to the 
elevated railway. Standing in the 
crowded car I looked down into the 
sweet face of a young lady sitting near 
by. Her unusually narrow head, al- 
though lacking in force was not lacking 
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_ in beauty or refinement, and was sug- 
gestive of a refined taste. Glancing 
down over her costume I saw that it was 
faultless, fitting her graceful form ele- 
gantly ; of one color from her throat to 
her feet, corresponding well with her 
complexion and form. I said to myself, 
*“*‘Though Jacking in force she is not lazy 
Probably she has made this very costume 
herself, for who else could have such ex- 
quisite taste! She is not lazy, she is like 
adeer, active and full of graceful action; 
but thestruggle of her life is almost single 
handed. She is ill prepared so far as cour- 
age and strength and hardihood have 
their part in life’s struggles. Her refined 
tastes are everywhere offended. I am 
sorry for her; what a struggle this life 
must be to her.” 

At the Chambers street station I hur- 
ried out reluctant to leave that beautiful 
face, not ever expecting to see it again. 
At the top of the stairway leading down 
to the street I paused, as is my custom, 
to allow ladies to precede me in the de- 


scent, when, to my surprise, there was the 
same narrow-headed girl getting off at 


the same station. I was surprised to see 
her again ; but I was not surprised to see 
her reaching forward her hand, clasping 
the hand of another young lady just in 
advance, whose head was perhaps an 
inch wider, though she was no taller. 
At the foot of the stairs I passed them 
and ran through the streets in the 
vain attempt to catch the five o'clock 
boat. Failing in that I took the 
next, and I watched the girl as 
she came on the ferry-boat. Through 
the crowd on the ladies’ side she made 
her way, her wider-headed friend lead- 
ing, and she clasping the hand reached 
back toher. On entering the saloon she 
dropped the assisting hand, but grasped 
it again on entering the crowd which 
filled the forward deck. How perfectly 
Phrenology had revealed to me at one 
glance that girl’s whole nature! 

One evening I was invited by 
some friends to examine Mr. ’s 
head. The long drawing rooms were 


those of a famous homestead where the 
leading men of their day had been en- 
tertained by my host and hostess. Mr. 

was an Euglishman the object of 
the love of one of the young ladies who 
were smiling upon him as he underwent 
his examination, and then as usual in- 
dulged in cutting words and sarcastic 
personal remarks which probably she 
was ignorant enough and conceited 
enough to think were signs of a brilliant 
mind. As soon as my hand touched his 
head it came in contact with his fine silken 
hair, which seemed almost to flatten out 
under the gentle pressure of the hand in 
order to feel the vibrations of the voice 
through the skull and thus determine the 
thickness of the skull in various places. 
‘*You are exceedingly sensitive,” I said. 
He dropped his head, but the young ladies 
laughed as if in one sentence I had 
proved that both the phrenologist and 
Phrenology were a failure. ‘‘Oh, no, 
he isn’t! I know you are mistaken, Mr. 
D.,” and similar expressions were heard 
from different members of the family. 
‘Are you Mr. ?” inquired the 
young lady who oftenest selected him as 
the object of her sharp and impertinent 
tongue. ‘“‘Are you?” ‘“‘Y-e-s, exceed- 
ingly so,” he replied. How it smote to the 
heart several in that home who had often 
in his presence had a laugh at the expense 
of their honorable guest! Woman, with 
all thy intuitive powers! and Man, less 
gifted, how little you know of your fel- 
low men even when they are thy near- 
est and dearest‘friends! My other state- 
ments were applauded as true, after 
the puzzle of his character had been 
solved by the student of Human Nature. 
Once I remember they held their breath 
in surprise and then exclaimed from all 
parts of the drawing room, ‘‘ Is it so?” 
‘**Ts it true, Mr. ———?” Finding Com- 
bativeness abnormally developed, not an 
inheritance and ‘‘ working up toward” 
Caution, I had said to him: ‘I think 
in your younger days you must have 
had an older brother or sister who 
teased and tormented you.” He smiled, 
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and at first I thought he was not going to 
_reply to their inquiries, but soon he spoke 
out in a positive and decided way: ‘‘Yes 


(I have forgotten whether it was ‘‘ he” 
or ‘‘ she”), tormented the life almost out 
of me.” A. CUSHING DILL. 





ON 


HAVE often been struck with the 

manner in which public speakers, 
lecturers, and readers render certain 
passages and particular sentences both 
in poetry and prose, and in the Scrip- 
tures. There can be very little doubt, 
indeed, that many public speakers and 
preachers would render their subjects 
much more effective, elegant, and im- 
pressive if they studiously followed the 
rules and regulations which are laid 
down in the best works of rhetoric and 
elocution for their guidance. 
' There is a prevalent opinion abroad— 
more especially in religious minds—that 
any approach to what they think and 
call dramatic effect in the pulpitis highly 
improper and savors of bad taste, if not 
of irreverence ; hence it can hardly be 
wondered at that so few ministers of the 
present day display those qualities of 
elegance of style and diction in their 
reading of the Scriptures and in the lin- 
ing out of the hymns which, when 
effectively done, inspires the mind of 
the listener with those pleasing and de- 
lightful emotions which the musician 
experiences when in the presence of 
vivifying and soul-stirring music. And 
so little do our ministers appear to 
appreciate or be aware of the pleas- 
ing cffects of good reading that it 
has become a common practice in many 
pulpits either to read only a couple of 
lines of a hymn or the first verse, or, 
indeed, to simply indicate it by the 
number. This omission must certainly 
point to some feature either in the 
speaker himself or the listeners, and it 
would seem a mistake to connect it with 
the fact that the congregation read over 
the whole of the verses when singing 
(although this may have semething to 
do with it), for it is more or less true that 
when singing from notes the words are 


ELOCUTION. 


not so much realized as when the tune 
itself is known, because the mind is then 
distracted by attending at once to the 
words and the music. The great proba- 
bility is that the omission in most cases 
arises through the distaste or conscious 
inability on the part of the preacher to 
give the verses that poetic and vivifying 
effect which to many is a source of pro- 
found and lasting pleasure. 

If we reflect upon the matter we shall 
come to the conclusion, I think, that 
the theater is rendered a source of attrac- 
tion to many by reason of this same 
quality of rhetorical power proposed in 
a greater or less degree of efficiency by 
the performers; and there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the fact of the 
prevalence of elocution in the theater. 
Indeed, it is not’ often that we have the 
opportunity to listen to true elocution, 
and when such opportunities occur we 
know how eagerly they are sought and 
appreciated from the crowded houses 
gathered to hear such public elocution- 
ists as Mrs. Scott Siddons and the late 
Charles Dickens, whose brilliant gifts 
were amply acknowledged. 

As we can not very well separate good 
elocution from good acting we may get 
a fair idea of the power of elocution by 
remembering how few there are compar- 
atively even in the theatrical world who 
are able to gain the fame and title of 
great actors. 

Although the talent for. acting and 
the talent essential for the display of 
elocution depend upon different combi- 
nations of powers, yet the two are, I be- 
lieve, never separated (except in the case 
of the dumb), and depend in a very 
great degree for their power to influence 
and please the mind upon the fact of 
their close connection and relationship. 

The question that naturally presents 
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itself for solution now is: upon what 
powers of the mind does the ability to 
manifest and produce elocution depend? 

Upon first consideration we should 
regard Tune from its bestowing the 
ability to remember and enjoy harmony 
as one of the necessaries in rhetorical 
display, and when combined with Time, 
adding the power to appreciate rhythm. 
But that these alone and together are in- 
adequate to the task is evident, for there 
are musical composers who can not ren- 
der a psalm of David, and put into it or 
call out its real eloquence, force, and 
beauty. We will now add Ideality—that 
etherealizing power of the mind which 
would dare of itself to produce harmony 
and beauty out of chaos, which expands 
the faculties of our minds and equips 
them with the wings of the morning, 
and sends them in search of those per- 
fect attributes of loveliness which the 
garden of creation is so full of. 

Now we seem to have an addition 
which is well calculated to increase the 
capacity to appreciate and render elocu- 
tion in its fuller effect. No doubt Se- 
cretiveness adds to these other powers a 
certain degree of efficiency as it is one 
ingredient in the composition of a good 
actor. Add tothese language, harmony 
generally among the faculties and high 
quality of brain, with imitation, and the 
person so endowed would naturally feel 
the deep inspiration of eloquence and elo- 
cution in a pre-eminent degree and his 
style of reading and speaking would be 
characterized by great purity, perfect 
rhythm, and moderation, and by that 
impressive dramatic quality which is 
characteristic of all our great actors. 

Elocution bears the same relation to 
eloquence that expression does to paint- 
ing and music. Indeed, elocution may, 
in asense, be justly considered the ex- 
pression of language, from the vitality 
of which language derives much of its 
force, for without proper expression, 
intonation, modulation, and rhythm, 
poetry would lose the greater part of its 
beauty and appealing eloquence. 


The full power of elocution is very 
little understood, yet in civilized com- 
munities it is almost universally appre- 
ciated, and is one of the most captivat- 
ing, moving, and inspiring of the arts. 

By the well directed efforts of the elo- 
cutionist men are moved either to weep 
or laugh, to love or hate. By the elocu- 
tion of the speaker the multitude may be 
rouse to a warlike spirit against the ty- 
rant and the oppressor, melted into weep- 
ing sympathy with the poor and indig- 
nant, or bent in prostrate adoration be- 
fore the august and supreme. 

There are very few gifts so potent for 
good as elocution when directed by the 
moral sentiments, and the ministers of 
religion and public teachers have never 
reaped the full efficiency of this splendid 
endowment. 

It would argue a wise forethought in 
the principals of our seminaries, secular 
and theological, to consider this subject. 
in its broadest features, so that the nat- 
ural powers of the intellect so beneficent- 
ly bestowed, may receive the greatest 
expansion of which they are capable, 
and that individuals and the community 
may reap the rich rewards so abundant- 
ly promised by a kind Creator. _T. T. 





A WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


WOMAN ’S sphere—to love, to serve, 
to trust, 
Perchance in vain 
To give the treasures of a loyal heart 
And reap but pain. 


And yet how oft what seemeth lost to us 
Is sweetly ours; 
And e’en the cypress wreath may bud and 
bloom 
In fairest flowers. 


A loyal love must find its own at last. 
If earth deny, ; 

Know that a recompense secure is thine 
In starry sky. 


And do not deem love’s faithful service lost -—— 
Reward awaits. 

If not on ear, then Know ’tis thine for aye 
Beyond the gates 


CALLIE 1. BUNNEY, 
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CUTE ADVERTISING PHYSIOGNOMICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 


EN who have wares to sell, men 

who have experience in their 

selling, and money to make them known 
to the public claim that persistent adver- 
tising ‘‘ pays.” Keeping the article 
constantly before the public in the pages 


of the best newspapers and periodicals 
will eventually secure a demand for it. 
This principle must be a cardinal one 
with many business people, a sort of 
Medo-Persian law, especially affected by 
manufacturers of the compositions called 
‘*medicir es,” for no class of goodsis more 
perseveringly ‘‘ written up,” and “dis- 
played” in the press than patent or pro- 
prietary medicines. A man may be the 


subscriber for a dozen different publica- 
tions, daily, weekly, and monthly, rep- 
resenting the commercial, literary, 
scientific, and religious classes, a well 
selected list for personal and family 
uses, and he will probably find in the ad- 
vertising department of each a skilfully 
written plea for ‘“——’s Specific,” or 
‘‘___’s Infallible Tonic,” and it is very 
probable in the reading part of one or 
more will be a diverting sketch that in- 
sidiously develops a crisis in which 
somebody’s Bitters are made to perform 
a miraculous feat. 

We may think that we have grown 
used to this sort of scheming and regard 


it as a matter of course, but the variety 
shown is so kept up that every now and “ 
then our wise heads are taken captive 
by the blandishments of an ‘‘old stager” 
tricked out in new colors. Our contem- 
porary of Boots and Shoes published 
not long since a series of sketches that 
illustrate in a striking way the effect of 
well-sustained advertising, and the 
reader will confess, we doubt not, that 
the physiognomy of it is capitally ex- 
pressed. 

We have in the gentleman whose por- 
trait 1s used in the series one of those 
practical, hard-headed men who can not 
be taken in by any advertising dodge. 


Oh, no, he’s too old a bird to be caught 
by such common tricks. So in turning 
over his regular morning sheet at the 
breakfast table he sees the big capitals of 
the well-planned catch, but passes it 
contemptuously. The next time it comes 
under his vision it merely suggests a 
feeling like that before experienced. 
The third time he gives the head lines 


an impatient squint, and then proceeds 
to look down the commercial reports, or 
the ‘‘ news from Europe.” The fourth 
time it strikes him as something that he 
has seen before, but he is indignant that 
it is there to interrupt the current of his 
investigation in affairs of importance. 
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through it, and see what the thing is 
about anyhow. He does this in a hasty 
mental temper, but, nevertheless, gives 
it.time enough to soak a little into his 
memory. So that the next time it turns 
up he reads it through, with some deliber- 
ation, and at the end cries ‘‘ Bosh.” 
The seventh time it comes under his 
eye he reads it to see if the fellow makes 
the same preposterous claim, and the 
eighth time he remarks, ‘‘I wonder 


what the confounded thing amounts 
to!” On the ninth occasion he points 
the attention of wife and daughter to it, 
and expresses himself oracularly to the 
effect that ‘‘such a way of introducing 
a thing, and such a thing as this, can’t 
pay—no, indeed.” But the tenth time 
he half concludes that it must turn in 
some profit, for ‘‘a man can’t be such a 
fool as to keep throwing his money 
away.” 

The eieventh time he reads it and con- 


siders himself knowing enough to see a 
good point in it, and on the twelfth 
round he is impressed that it would not 


cost much to try it and see what it 
amounts to. On the thirteenth round 
he concludes to make a memorandum of 
it, and when he sees it for the fourteenth 
time he concludes to act on the instant 
and so hands the money to his daughter 
with the request that she must be sure 
to get a ‘“‘sample” to-day. 

If such tough fellows are brought 
around in this fashion, what must be 


the effect upon the average brain by the 
journalistic purveyor of the bric-a-brac 
of trade? D. 





-o-—2 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


HERE was much more than a mere 
witticism in the remark of the old 
bachelor who paid attentions to a maiden 
lady for twenty years, visiting her regu- 
larly every night, when rallied for mar- 
rying: ‘If I were married I should 
have nobody to court, and no place to 
goat night.” He had deeply felt the 
contrast between his own delicate and 
ethereal enjoyments and the hard, dis- 
contented, fretted life of too many mar- 
ried people; and his answer was irony. 
He saw there was something in court- 
ship which too often expires after mar- 
riage, leaving a cold; dull, monotonous 


burden where all was beauty and buoy- 
ancy before. 

Let us see what that something is. In 
courtship nothing is taken for granted. 
Both parties are put on their good behav- 
ior. Love Keeps itself fresh and active by 
constant expression in word and act. But 
strange to say, courting usually ends 
with marriage. Very soon both parties 
yield to the sense of possession, and the 
feeling of security robs gallantry of mo- 
tive, and extracts the poetry from the 
mind. The beautiful attentions which 
were so pleasing before marriage, are 
too often forgotten afterward; the gifts 
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cease, or only come with the asking: the 
music dies out of the voice, everything 
is taken for granted, and the love that, 
like the silver jet of the fountain, leaped 
to heaven, denied its natural outlet, 
ceases to flow altogether. Then come 
interventions, interruptions, and inter- 
ferences,perhaps by uthers, that make a 
bitter disappointment of the married re- 
lations, besides the dull, heavy, hard 
days, with the finale of two unhap- 
pily tied together and wishing them- 
selves apart, not always content with 
merely wishing. 

This is unnatural and wrong. What 
marriage wants to give it new tone and 
sweetness is more of the manner as well 
as the spirit of the courtship which come 
from constant attention of the parties 
to each other. Their affection voices it- 
self in all possible ways, every sentence 
is edged with compliment and spoken in 
tender tones. Every look is a confes- 
sion. Every act is a word in the ex- 
Kiss and 


haustless vocabulary of love. 


caress are parenthetical clauses and gest- 
ures in the dialect of love ; gifts and sac- 
rifices are the most emphatic expressions 
of the spirit no language can articulate 
and no devotion can declare. And it is 
the fact that affection confesses itself 
continually in look and word and act, 
making the voice musical and the fin- 
gers poetic in their touch, and doing 
that makes expereince so beautiful, the 
only Eden many a woman has ever 
on earth. 

Love must have expression or it will die. 
It can be kept forever beautiful and 
blessed, as at the first by giving it con- 
stant utterance in word and act. The 
more it is allowed to flow out in delicate 
attention and noble service, the stronger 
and more satisfying, and more blessed 
it will be. The house becomes a home 
only when love drops its heavenly man- 
na in itevery day, and the true marriage 
vow is not made once for all at the altar, 
but by loving words, and hopeful ser- 
vice, and delicate attentions to the end. 


> 


ALLEN G. 


THURMAN, 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


THE nomination of Mr. Cleveland by 
the Democratic Party was a foregone 
conclusion. With the prestige of suc- 
cess in 1884, with a career as President 
that for the most part had met the ex- 
pectations of the rank ‘and file of his 
party, and especially with a declaration 
of purpose in respect to the tariff and 
internal taxation that seems to find 
warm approval among the large num- 
ber who think that high duties and in- 
ternal taxes are the cause of most of our 
social woes, scarcely another name 
could be expected to be as influential as 
that of Grover Cleveland at the head of 
the new ticket. Of him we took occa- 
sion to speak freely when he was elected 
to the Chief Magistracy in 1884, and we 
should now do little more than repeat 
what was written then, if comments 
upon him were ventured. 

The selection of Allen G. Thurman 


for the second place, is regarded as very 
happy by the experienced observer of 
Democratic affairs. He is an aged man, 
yet like Bismarck and Gladstone pre- 
serves a mind of unabated energy, 
while his physical health is said to be 
excellent. A Democratof the old school, 
uncompromising and independent, he 
appears to the average party-follower of 
his side as an ideal man, and whose 
name must reflect great honor on the 
cause that has adopted it. 

Mr. Thurman was born at Lynchburg, 
Va., November 13, 1813. His grand- 
father was a Baptist preacher, and it is 
said decided to move-into a free state on 
account of his misgivings about slavery. 
This was in 1819, and the boy Thurman 
was taken over the mountains with him, 
and the family settled at Chillicothe, O. 
Here Thurman’s father taught school, 
and the son was ‘among his pupils, 
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Later, when the father engaged in wool 
manufacture, Thurman’s mother, a half. 
sister of Governor Allen, taught the boy. 
She was his only teacher for many 
years, in fact, until his admission to the 
Bar in 1835, after studying law in the 
office of his uncle, William Allen. For 
a time he was engaged in the survey of 
dands, camping out in the Ohio forests. 

Becoming absorbed in politics, Mr. 


ALLEN G, 


Allen turned over to the youngster his 
entire practice,and for ten years Thur- 
man rode through four counties on 
horseback practicing law at the county 
courts. He soon became the acknowl- 
¢«dged leader of the Bar in Southern 
Ohio, and in 1844, while traveling in 
the South, he was elected to the Twenty- 
ninth Congress. He declined a renomi- 


nation, and in 1851 was elected Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. In 1854 he 
was advanced to the highest judicial 
honor in his State—that of Chief Justice 
—and presided until 1856. In the mean- 
time he had removed to Columbus, 
where he has since resided. 

In 1867 Mr. Thurman received the 
Democratic nomination for Governor, 
but was defeated by Rutherford By 








THURMAN. 


Hayes. The following year he was 
elected United States Senator from Ohio, 
succeeding Benjamin F. Wade, and was 
re elected for a second term—his service 
in the Senate covering the period from 
1869 to 1881. During that time he was 
the acknowledged leader of his party at 
Washington—its strongest man. Upon 
all the great questions of Grant’s ad- 
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ministration he was called upon to act, 
and the moral weight of his character 
and his power in debate rendered him 
a strong antagonist. He served on the 
most important committees, and his 
name is identified with some of the most 
important measures of a decade—notably 
the ‘‘Thurman act,” so called, defining 
and controling the policy of the gov- 
ernment toward the Pacific railroads. 
The unfortunate course of the Ohio 
Democrats on the currency question in 
1874 cost Judge Thurman much of his 
popularity there, although in the pre- 
ceding year, in the greatest political bat- 
tle of his life, he carried the Democrats 
of Ohio to an unexpected victory in the 
election of William Allen as Governor 
and a Legislature with a Democratic 
majority of six votes on joint ballot. 

In 1876 Mr. Thurman was chosen a 
member of the famous electoral com- 
mission on the part of the Senate, and 
in the following year, during the ab- 
sence of Vice-President Wheeler, he 
was elected president pro tempore of the 
Senate,a position which political changes 
in the Senate allowed him to retain but 
ashort time. After his retirement from 
the Senate in 1881, Mr. Thurman re- 
sumed the practice of law, being engaged 
in some of the most prominent cases be- 
fore the courts. His recent activity in 
the prosecution of the ‘tally sheet for- 
gers” is fresh in the public mind, and if 
he made many political enemies by such 
a course, he won, we think, a good 
share of approval from the fair-minded 
of all parties. 

At the time when Mr. Thurman was 
in the Senate, he was thus described : 
‘At the first glance down into the 
United States Senate, you would hardly 
select Allen G. Thurman as a leader. 
You might hear him speak without 
noticing his ability or his influence; but 
after watching the body for a week or 
two the conviction comes inevitably that 
no man’s words are more worth listen- 
ing to, and that no man’s words com- 
mand such respectful attention. In a 


few hours of declamation other Senators 
show you all their airs and graces, but 
there is a reserved strength about him 
which opponents dread and friends con- 
fide in. It is not measured, but every 
one feels that it is there. He is perhaps 
the plainest looking, certainly the. sim- 
plest and most unostentatious, man in the 
Senate. He looks like a well-to-do old 
farmer, of shrewd sense and sterling 
honesty. His clothes seem to be of 
coarser material than those of his col- 
leagues, and his coat is of a loose, com- 
fortable shape. Foreshortened a little in 
the view from above, he appears low- 
sized, but his massive head is set upon a 
square, massive body, the seat of health 
and strength, rather than grace. All his 
features are large, and his mouth is 
especially so. Their habitual expression 
is quiet, sagacity, and goodness; and the 
very thought of him suggests Kent's 
declaration to Lear: ‘You who have 
that in your countenance which I would 
fain call master.. When he rises to 
speak he ‘stands firmly behind his desk, 
and confines his movements to stooping 
down to look for a marked reference in 
a book, and his gestures to putting on 
and taking off his spectacles. His speak- 
ing is essentially a matter of business, 
not of display, and his voice, though un- 
musical, is strong and clear enougn to 
be heard without effort throughout the 
Senate Chamber and the galleries. Out 
of the breast pocket of his coat, as he 
speaks, protrudesa red silk handkerchief, 
and consequently the spectator is pre- 
pared to see him draw forth, as the 
argument progresses, a little black box, 
tap it gently, and regale himself witha 
pinch of snuff.” 

The red silk handkerchief, to which 
reference is made, has been seized upon 
by the young and enthusiastic partizan 
as a device with which to inspire the 
Democratic host, and he is no true sup- 
porter of the Cleveland and Thurman 
cause who does not flaunt a ‘red 
bandana” in the face of his political 
foes. 
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CHAPTER II.—TREE CULTURE. 


HE chronicles of antiquity often de- 
scribe the prodigies presaging the 
downfall of doomed empires, whose 
rulers, on the eve of ruin, were warned 
by portentous apparitions, or the ‘‘ Mene 
Tekel” of a spirit hand. Nature has 


pronounced such dooms against whole 


tribes of the animal kingdom, and her 
sentence of death announces itself in the 
failure of protective instincts. The de- 
structive leming rat of northern Scandi- 
navia often emigrates in myriads, defy- 
ing resistance, but finally accomplishing 
their own destruction by entering the 
sea. Locust swarms, after ravaging the 
coast lands of northern Africa, have 
been known to wing their way to the 
land of death in the heart of the burning 
desert, and if Providence had ordained 
the self-destruction of the human race, 
that purpose could not have been more 
effectually accomplished than by the 
consequences of our insane outrages 
against the life-giving woodlands of our 
planet. 

Forest destruction has reduced the 
habitable area of our earth by at least 
one-third. Not the sword, not vice and 
disease, but the tree-killing axe, has de- 
populated regions equal in extent to all 
the arable lands of Europe and North 
America taken together. By the sui- 
cidal insanity of tree-destruction alone 


countries once forming the very garden- 
spots of this globe and blest by every ad- 
vantage of soil and climate, have been 
brought to a state of desolation almost 
precluding the hope of redemption. In 
western Asia more than 4,000,000 square 
miles, once studded with cities and 
country-seats, now hardly furnish the 
bare necessities of life to a scant popula- 
tion of half-savage nomads. The corn- 
fields of northern Africa have become 
barren sand-plains, the mountain-gar- 
dens of southern Europe naked rocks, 
the population of the Mediterranean 
shore lands has shrunk from two hun- 
dred and sixty to less than eighty mil- 
lions. 

The extinction of whole races and the 
disappearance of thousands of once pros- 
perous cities is not, however, the direst 
consequence of the blight that has fallen 
upon the populous paradise of the East- 
ern Continent. A worse evil is the mis- 
ery of the wretched survivors. A race 
of lions shrunk to mangy rats would not 
be an exaggerated simile of the differ- 
ence between the hervic natives of clas- 
sic Greece and Italy and their physically 
and mentally degenerate descendants, 
the starving peasants, priest slaves, and 
blear-eyed beggars who now haunt the 
sun-blistered ruins of departed glory. A 
mute, but incomparably effective, ser- 
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mon against the evils of intemperance is 
the collection of drunkard’s relics in the 
museum of the British College of Sur- 
geons, and an equally impressive lecture 
on the hygienic results of forest destruc- 
tion is the present condition of the popu- 
lation of Sicily. In the very zenith- 
period of their national prosperity the 
citizens of Greece sent out colony after 
colony to the happy island of woodlands 
and gardens, where Nature seemed to 
have combined all the material condi- 
tions of human happiness to a degree 
unequalled even in the Elysian terrace- 
lands of Arcadia and Asia Minor. Sci- 
ence, art, agriculture, industry, and 
athletics, all flourished in that island- 
paradise of the Mediterranean, with its 
teeming plains and glorious mountain- 
forests. And now— 


‘« Eternaksummer gilds them yet, 
But all except the‘r sun is set—” 


Dusty plains, long chains of naked 
sand-hills, harbors shoaled by the dilu- 
vium of the treeless uplands, festering 


coast-swamps, dreary towns, sun-baked 
hamlets, peopled with paupers and sore- 
eyed children—a sea-girt lazaretto of 
marasmus and opthalmia. All southern 
Europe with its ramifications of moun- 
tainous peninsulas resembles a tree with- 
ered by the destruction of its bark ; the 
lack of tree shade, the dearth of wood- 
land-nurtured springs, have doomed 
millions of Eastern peasants to the mis- 
ery of an almost hopeless struggle for 
existence. 

How shall we explain the enigma of 
the infatuation that has failed to heed 
‘the lessons of that experience? During 
the voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle,” a number 
of naturalists were greatly puzzled by 
the stupidity of a sea-lizard that had 
wriggled out on the open sand and, on 
being attacked with stones and sticks, 
failed to save itself by the simple expe- 
dient of returning to the protecting 
depths of the sea, and the only possible 
explanation seemed the inference that 
the ancestors of the silly reptile bad 
mever yet experienced the necessity of 


avoiding perils on dry land, but on the 
contrary, had often found refuge from 
the pursuit of marine enemies by craw]- 
ing out upon the sandy beach. But all 
the ingenuity of natural philosophers 
might fail to account for the fatuous ob- 
stinacy of a fish that should persist in 
wriggling out of its native element to 
endure the tortures of dessication, and 
after being rescued by a timely rise of 
the tide, should still repeat the venture 
of exposing himself to the tormenting 
heat of the shore-sand. Nor would it 
be possible to explain (much less to ex- 
cuse) the persistency of the unspeakable 
folly that has covered our earth with an 
ever-increasing area of artificial deserts, 
if the influence of wide-spread dogmas 
had not for centuries diverted the atten- 
tion of mankind from earth to ghost- 
land, and from the study of the consist- 
ent laws of Nature to the belief in the 
capricious interference of supernatural 
agencies. 

For all their ‘ailments and pains, 
in form, variety and degree beyond 
description,” our medizval ances- 
tors postulated the agency of a spook. 
Storms were ascribed to the tricks of 
malignant wizards, fevers and plagues 
to the machinations of invisible fiends. 
If a man’s land was rent by a torrent of 
winter floods, he offered up incense on 
the altar of his patron-saint. If his crops 
were ruined by protracted droughts, he 
was advised to propitiate the wrath of 
heaven by some signal act of self-humili- 
ation. If his children were stricken 
down by malignant fevers he suspected 
the intrigues of night-hags and demons, 
or sought to conciliate the favor of the 
saints by burning a job-lot of unbeliev- 
ing Jews. From an orthodox point of 
view, it must, however, often have ap- 
peared an inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence that the same countries 
which, in an age of Paganism, were the 
happy abode of abundance and health, 
should now so often be visited by famine 
and virulent epidemics. 

Science has traced that mystery to an 
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inevitable sequence of natural causes and 
effects. The animal life of this planet 
has developed its higher forms on the 
basis of an advanced stage of vegetable 
life, and a large number of different 
species of beasts and birds can prosper 
only in an atmosphere purified by the 
influence of arboreal vegetation. The 
foliage of extensive woodlands exhales 
enormous quantities of oxygen, and ab- 
orbs, or neutralizes, a variety of noxious 
gases ; and forest:air, in the literal sense 
of the word, forms the true life element 
of the higher animals. Its beneficent 
influence extends to iarge areas of inter- 
mediate clearings, mountain-meadows, 
prairies, etc., but can not redeem the 
climate of an absolute desert, nor the 
pest-atmosphere of crowded cities. For 
the centers of animal life arboreal vege- 
tation performs a function analagous to 
the influence of saline admixtures in the 
waters of the sea. The woodlands of all 
latitudes consequently teem with life in 
thousands of forms, and there is no 
doubt that our primitive ancestors were 
forest dwellers. Even within historical 
times vast areas of northern Africa, 
Asia, America, and all western and 
northern Europe were covered with con- 
tinuous woodlands. With the exception 
of the dog faced baboons,.all the count- 
less species of our next relatives are 
specifically forest creatures. Our diges- 
tive organs bear an unmistakable re- 
semblance to those of frugivoruus ani- 
mals. Our prehensile hands bespeak 
their adaptation to tree-climbing pur- 
poses. The love of woodland scenery, 
of greenwood shade, and of forest life in 
all its forms, is an instinct which cen- 
turies of city life have failed to eradicate. 
‘The love of the sea is generally cured by 
the first practical experience of a young 
mariner, while the recollection of wood- 
land rambles forms the day-dream of 
countless city children. Like an echo 
of the fore-world, the rustling of forest 
trees and the call of a woodbird often 
awaken the instincts of our forest-born 
forefathers ; and it is a significant cir- 


cumstance that trees and tree-shade are 
every where associated with the traditions 
of our lost paradise. The traveler, Cha- 
misso, describes an interview with a poor 
native of the north-Siberian coast lands 
—a Yakoot fisherman—who happened 
to get hold of an illustrated magazine, 
with a woodcut of a fine Southern land- 
scape—a river, valley, rocky slopes ris- 
ing toward a park-like lawn with a 
background of wooded highlands. With 
that journal on his knees, the Yakoot 
squatted down in front of the traveler’s 
tent, and thus sat motionless, hour after 
hour, contemplating the picture in silent 
rapture. ‘‘ How would you like to live 
in a country of that kind?” asked the 
Professor. The Yakoot folded his hands, 
but continued his reverie. ‘‘I hope we 
shall go there if we are good,” said he at 
last, with a sigh of deep emotion. True 
civilization has never flourished in a 
treeless country. The stumps of ancient 
forest trees, if not the abundant evidence 
of historical records, prove that Greece 
and Spain were once covered with mag- 
nificent forests. In Europe the prestige 
of superior culture has been transferred 
from tree destroying to tree protecting 
nations. The Arabs of the desert re- 
mained barbarians till they settled the 
woodlands of their trans-marine colo- 
nies. A hereditary race instinct, rather 
than any clear conception of scientific 
motives, teaches our Western settlers to 
surround their, homes with tree planta- 
tions ; but for one tree thus planted, a 
million, at the very lowest estimate, are 
month after month cut down by the 
greed of the lumber dealers. Not by 
acres and groves, but by hundreds of 
square miles, the primeval woodlands 
of the American Continent are disap- 
pearing from the face of the earth, and 
unless the work of devastation is stopped 
in time, the experience of Italy and Asia 
Minor will, with absolute certainty, re- 
peat itself on the soi] of the New World 
republics. That certainty is still in- 
creased by the circumstance that the 
coast lands of the Mediterranean were 
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originally protected against droughts by 
far more effectual safeguards than the 
large river systems of our own conti- 
nent. Bays and arms of the sea pene- 
trated the south coasts of Europe in 
every direction; enormous mountain 
chains fed their foothills from the 
moisture stores of their snowy highlands. 
Yet all those advantages were neutral- 
ized by the recklessness of forest destruc- 
tion. At the beginning of our chrono- 
logical era two-thirds of the uplands 
and, at least, one-fourth of the plains 
and valleys of southern Europe were 
still covered with arboreal vegetation. 
But two centuries after, the sunset of 
Pagan civilization ushered in a night of 
superstition, the ghastly millennium of 
monkery and unnaturalism. Science 
became a tradition of the past. The love 
of Nature and of secular knowledge 
were fiercely denounced from a thousand 
pulpits. The dogmas of ‘ unworldli- 
ness” and the reliance on miracles and 
prayer struck a death blow at rational 
agriculture. Millions of acres of fine 
forest lands passed into the hands of ig- 
norant priests, who in their greed for 
immediate gain, or their professional 
indifference to the worldly welfare of 
mankind, doomed their trees to the axe, 
possibly relying on the efficacy of prayer 
to avert the natural consequences of 
barrenness. Those consequences, how- 
ever, did not fail to avenge the crime 
against the bounty of Nature. When 
the Apennines and the southern Alps 
had been stripped of their protecting 
forests, winter floods of ever increasing 
destructiveness ravaged the plains of 
the coast lands, till the work of dike 
building almost overtaxed the resources 
of the impoverished population. Springs 
at the same time began to fail. The 
moisture which the network of roots and 
forest leaves had retained to nourish the 
fountains of subterranean water courses 
had been lost in the torrents of the 
naked hill sides, and droughts became 
an almost yearly affliction, which irri- 
gation at last failed to remedy. Rivers 


shrunk to brooks, brook beds turned 
into arid ravines. On the banks of the 
lowland streams and all along the lower 
coasts the accumulation of river mud 
formed malarious fens, entailing con- 
tagious fevers on millions of shore 
dwellers, and almost obstructing the 
waters of harbors which had once shel- 
tered the navies of powerful empires. 
The cultivators of the treeless plains 
were stricken with bilious disorders and 
opthalmia, the citizens of the sun blis- 
tered towns were decimated by summer 
diseases and ever recurring epidemics. 
Famine became a chronic affliction. 
Forest destruction had turned an earthly 
paradise into a Gehenna of misery and 
disease. 

The impending peril of such penalties 
more than justifies the pathetic appeals 
of the Forestry Association. American 
patriots should not rest till our remain- 
ing woodlands are protected by stringent 
and rigidly enforced by-laws against a 
system of destruction exceeding the pos- 
sible rate of natural repair. Bounties 
on tree-culture should be increased, and 
‘*arbor days” multiplied till the plains 
of our central States are dotted with 
parks and groves. Parks should redeem 
the cachectic tendencies of every large 
city ; double lines of leaf trees should 
shade the sidewalks of every principal 
street—a plan which, in the midst of 
reeking coast swamps, has made the city 
of Savannah the healthiest seaport town 
of the lower latitudes. The Monroe doc- 
trine should be supplemented’ by an 
agreement securing the American Con- 
tinent against the curse of artificial des- 
erts, and encouraging our trans-Atlantic 
brethren to redeem their homes from 
the direst mistake of the millennium of 
madmen, or, asa British reformer tersely 
expresses it, ‘‘to work the world over 
again.” FELIX L, OSWALD. 

2 ——---- 

DieT AND DREAMING.—“‘ Ah, if our 
dreams only came true,” sighed the 
young man that boards on South Divis- 
ion street. ‘‘ Last night I dreamed that 
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I called on alord. [I find that I can 
<ontrol my visions to a considerable ex- 
tent by dieting. For instance: If I 
wish to enjoy a calm night, I eat toast 
or bread and milk just before retiring. 
If I wish to have a little excitement, 
quarreling, disputing, or a little active 
exercise I eat squash pie. I have found 
from experience and observation, that 
squash pie acts on the posterior part of 
the brain, where lie the ‘ bumps’ of com- 
bativeness and acquisitiveness. I have 
known times when the consumption of 
two pieces of squash pie has led me to 
slay a man for his money within fifteen 
minutes after going to bed. To make my 
brain a chamber of horrors, however, I 


sit down an hour before bed time and 
eat three sardines, six olives, a little 
Rochefort cheese with crackers, washing 
the whole down with a bottle of Bass. 
Before morning I charge single handed 
with my razor on herds of wild horses 
and jump from sundry steeples. Oh, yes, 
it is possible to control one’s dreams ; 
and when we understand psychology 
aright, we can lie down and map out 
our dreams as we map out a day’s 
work.” 

The above may be a newspaper man 
item, but the ‘‘cloth” of which it is 
made is pretty good physiology, as hund- 
reds of people who overeat and eat 
wrongly can say. 





oe 


—_< 


HEALTH PAPERS.—No. 8. 


EARLY allied to the question of 

‘** Drugs as Curatives” is that of 

‘*The Relation of Medical Practitioners 
to Their Patrons.” A great army—one 
hundred thousand strong in America 


alone—composed of graduates and non- 
graduated men, with a small, but stead- 
ily increasing, number of women, de- 
rive support, while not a few grow rich 


from medicating the sick. In all civil- 
ized countries much the same state of 
things is found. Everywhere this great 
brotherhood represents all the depart- 
ments of medical and surgical practice, 
general and special, and every shade of 
mental, moral, social, and religious char- 
acter. 

When important interests are intrust- 
ed to any one it is but just and fair to 
demand of him guarantees correspond- 
ingly definite and strong. The interest 
of the employer should be the interest of 
the employed. How is this in the prac- 
tice of medicine? Human nature in 
physicians is much the same as human 
nature in other people.- It is not reason- 
able to suppose that the average physi- 
cian is proof against selfish desires and 
impulses such as to others would prove 
irresistible. You are sick ; you need, 
or think you need, professional counsel, 


and you call forit. The call is prompt- 
ly responded to, and the triple war be- 
tween disturbed vital action, drugs, and 
the doctor’s personal reputation and 
financial interests at once begins. 

Fancy you hear this soliloquy: ‘I 
amon my way toseea patient who is 
well able to pay. I pursue my calling 
for what I can make outof it—what I 
can make in reputation and what I can 
make in ready cash. Two dollars a visit 
for ten visits! A nice littlesum! IfI 
turn off my patient at the second or 
third visit what will be the result? Rep- 
utation and money forfeited. Nothing 
gained but a good conscience which can 
not furnish the house, supply the table, 
clothe the family, or educate the chil- 
dren. A good conscience is a desirable 
thing. I should like to carry it about 
with me. But public education is such 
that little or no confidence is reposed in 
physicians who make quick cures. Get 
your patient as near as you can to 
death’s door. Keep him there—the 
longer the better, so that a final recovery 
is not forfeited—then let him make a 
more or less perfect recovery. When I 
do this, over and over my reputation is 
made. Who can blame me for this dil- 
igence in business? If people can not, 
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or will not, appreciate more conscientious 
work, I must do such work as they will 
approve. Doctors as well as patients 
need to be emancipated from this abject 
slavery to conventional methods. Good 
people do not wish to be constantly 
tempted to do wrong. But my whole 
professional life is influenced by the wish 
that my patrons may be sick, that they 
may be sick often, very sick, and that 
their sickness may be prolonged to any 
extent not detrimental to my good 
name.” 

The whole fabric rests on a false basis. 
It should be entirely reconstructed. The 
material prosperity of every member of 
the profession ought to rise or fall with 
the improvement or decline in the health 
of his patrons. Doctors are not proof 
against temptation any more than others 
are. It isnot right soto organize affairs 
that they should be subjected to such in- 
fluences. If some are good enough, 
strong enough, and vigilant, enough to 
pass the ordeal unscathed, others are 
not. More than once these words were 
spoken confidentially by one physician 
to another: ‘‘ I consider it not my priv- 
ilege only, but my duty to myself and to 
my family, to make all the money and 
all the reputation possible out of my 
profession. When I havea good pay- 
ing patient, therefore, I keep him on 
hand for weeks or months, when he 
otherwise might be dismissed in as many 
days. By doing this I secure a large fee 
instead of a small one. An enfeebled 
constitution with chronic tendencies is 
likely to make future calls more fre- 
quent and more urgent. The repeated 
severity of the sickness and the final re- 
covery, but partial though it may be, do 
much to increase my reputation and ex- 
tend my patronage.” 

Quick cures, as a rule, do not inspire 
confidence in the professiona] attendant. 
Physicians generally understand this if 
othersdo not. Their urgency in pursuit 
of better methods lacks stimulus from 
the cause. Look around you. Who 
* has the critical cases, the protracted 


cases to treat? Is it not he who keeps 
them on hand fora long time? Is this 
because the bad cases all go to the phy- 
sician of superior merit? People do not. 
know when calling for counsel whether, 
they are likely to be very sick or not 
very sick. If up and about their busi- 
ness, very soon the verdict is that ‘‘when 
nothing is the matter the cure is easy.”” 
When the confinement is protracted and 
results doubtful, ‘‘nothing but Dr. 
Policy’s superior skill could have insured 
so wonderful a recovery.” Is not this 
so ? 

What then is to be done? This may 
not be an easy question to answer wisely. 
Radical changes must be made. Per- 
haps this plan may be adopted: Let 
physicians be health officers. Let them 
be paid as churches pay their ministers. 
Family subscriptions annually paid in 
will afford a reliable support. No ad- 
dition to salary to be contingent upon 
the care of the sick. The physician will 
thus become interested in the prevalence 
of good health and in the speedy recov- 
ery of the sick. His reputation will rest 
on the smallest percentage of disease and 
the prompt recovery of his cases. 

Better methods of both prevention and 
treatment will thus be developed, for 
professional success will call for them. 
Sanitary science will be studied as care- 
fully as it is under the present system 
ignored and neglected. General good 
health, prompt recovery when sick, and 
steady progress in knowledge of person- 
al, domestic, and public hygiene will 
more and more prevail. Physicians will 
visit the homes, eat at the tables. look 
into the cellars, the back yards, and the 
pig styes ; inspect modes of heating and 
ventilation, give instruction about cloth- 
ing, exercise, and rest, and look after 
everything bearing upon the physical 
well-being of their patrons. They will 
become leaders ; the public will follow 
on as interested and enthusiastic learn- 
ers. Every interest will be mutual. Is 
not such to be the good time coming ? 

J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 
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WHAT IS 


N a general sense, disease is the legi- 
timate and necessary results of the 
violations of the laws of our physical 
being—the conditions of health. It is 
reasonable to infer that there is no pain, 
sickness, and but few deaths which do 
not result from infringements of these 
laws—health being in a certain sense 
patural, and disease accidental, inflicted 
in the line of penalty. We may con- 
clude that the great and good Father is 
best: pleased with His children when they 
regard all of His laws, including, most 
certainly, the laws of the body, estab- 
lished for the regulation of that body, 
by a proper observance of which a na- 
tural condition of good health can be 
secured—our health being as certainly 
under our control, and to as great an 
extent as any branch of our business or 
employment, or our education—while dis- 
obedience, and consequent physical suf- 
fering and disease, not only are not in 
accordance with his pleasure and design, 
but such violations of his laws will con- 
stitute sin, as certainly as a violation of 
a moral law, both having the same di- 
vine origin. 

The true condition of the advanced 
man is that in which his whole being is 
harmoniously developed, the body so 
cared for and fed that it will have some 
of the vigor and endurance of its origi- 
nal state, as he came from the hand of 
the Creator, when, as one of the best 
thinkers of the age in which he lived, 
Horace Mann, said of man before he 
fell, physically, by gross violations of 
organic laws, ‘‘ He was so perfect in his 
bodily organs, so defiant of cold and 
heat, of drought and humidity, so sur- 
charged with vital force, that it took 
more than two thousand years of the 
combined abominations of appetite and 
ignorance; it took successive ages of out- 
rageous excess and debauchery to drain 
off his electric energies and make him 
even accessible to disease; then it took 
ages more to breed all of these vile dis- 
tempers which now nestle, like vermin, 


DISEASE ? 


in every fiber of the body!” Although 
suffering, tortures, and disease follow in 
the direct line of penalty for disobedi- 
ence, a disregard of necessary laws of 
our being, these penalties are administer- 
ed in mercy, what we call diseases being, 
generally, only efforts of nature to avert. 
the worst results of our wrong doings, 
and to improve the general condition of 
the system. 

We may have a cough, yet that is not 
the real difficulty, but the result of a 
struggle of the recuperative powers, the 
vital energies, to dispose of certain accu- 
mulations which would otherwise prove 
harmful, if not fatal. The duty of the 
nurse, physician, etc., is to co-operate 
with nature in this friendly effort for 
improvement and purification, ‘‘ loosen 
the cough” and promoting expectora- 
tion. Yet some young practitioners, 
who suppose that they are saturated 
with science, do the best (or worse) that 


they can to antagonize nature, crippling 
her in every respect, by the administra- " 
tion of opiates, retaining such foul accu- 
mulations, to serve as irritants in future. 
Yet, it is well known that, in the ad- 
vanced stage of lung affections, when 
expectoration is impossible, when the 


system is measurably 
death soon follows. 
Again, when more food is eaten than 
can be digested, the remainder ferments,. 
decays, putrifies in the stomach, threat- 
ening harm to the whole system. A 
nausea is instituted, followed by convul- 
sive efforts of nature to expel the putrid 
and poisonous accumulation in mercy, 
which we call the disease—vomiting— 
which should always be encouraged, 
‘*rinsing out” the stomach with warm 
water till cleanliness is secured. Yet, 
opiates are often given to foil nature in 
her merciful efforts for purification, 
and these efforts of the young practitioner 
to antagonize the recuperative powers. 
too often proving a partial success. The: 
resultant disease, so-called, may be a 
flux; nature, foiled in her attempt to rid. 


contaminated, 
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the stomach of its poisonous burden, by 
vomiting, hustles the mass into the bow- 
els, where another effort at expulsion is 
instituted. Nature is generally prompt 
in such measures, doing the best 
that can be done, under the circum- 
stances, at least, unaided. By the use 
of opiates, this merciful effort of nature 
may be suspended, the impurities retain- 
ed in the body, yet nature is not so easi- 
ly pacified, not easily conquered. The 
next effort to purify may be to produce 
cutaneous diseases, throwing the visceral 
impurities to the surface, as the next 
most available means of avoiding worse 
diseases. Just to the extent that these 
discharges are effected, health may be 
secured, the system purified. If astrin- 
gents are applied, the discharges check- 
ed, in consequence of the foolish fear of 
“running the life away,” when nothing 
but impurities, poisons, are discharged— 
the more the better--outraged nature 
may still attempt a cure, a purification, 
by instituting a fever, which the med- 
dlesome young practitioner can not so 
easily control. If the causes are not re- 
moved, the fever will be quite sure to 
have its own course, taking its time for 
the renovation and cure. The vital ener- 
gies quicken the circulation, sending 
the blood to the lungs for purification, 
these two acts energizing the whole 
system. What nature failed to expel, in 
consequence of the astringents, as the 


next resort is actually burned by feverish 
action, the combustion producing the 
heat ofthe fever. Such a fever, if not 
troubled by intruders, consumes vast 
quantities of effete matters, purifying 
and restoring health. 

If our Heavenly Father punishes us 
for our physical sins, our reckless disre- 
gard of the physical laws which he in- 
stituted for the protection of our health 
and the promotion of our physical welfare 
he supplemented such penalties with re- 
constructive instrumentalities, recupera- 
tive measures, conducive to our real 
good. If we suffer, it is because we are 
wrong; we outrage our physical being. 
It would be blasphemous to charge the 
good Father with creating idiots, mon- 
sters, the physcially dwarfed and dis- 
eased, surcharged with the overflowing 
rottenness of licentiousness, the gan- 
grenous and the deformed, the blind and 
the halt, the thousands of the victims of 
degraded and vicious parents, in whom 
the foul emanations, in the form of 
malignant diseases, are constantly out- 
cropping from week to week, rendering 
mortal life but a fearful series of plagues 
and epidemics, the diseased bodies scarce- 
ly being capable of containing the con- 
stant stream of foulness which naturally 
flows froma vicious and licentious life 
down toasin-cursed progeny. No, if we 
suffer, it is because we producesufferings, 
create our diseases!! DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 





ON 


6 LATO,” says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘had 

such a high opinion of exercise 
that he said it was a cure even for a 
wounded conscience.” Be that as it may, 
the whole world will testify that exer- 
cise is a sovereign cure for a weary 
mind. I take it that the highest mission 
of the body is to serve the mind. Mus- 
cles were not made, primarily and in the 
best estate of the race, to lift burdens, to 
hew down trees, to trundle barrows, or 
to do any physical Jabor as an end in it- 
self. These things the mind can accom- 


-7-- 


EXERCISE. 


plish to a thousand times better purpose 
by harrassing the giant forces of nature. 
Our senses, our hands and feet, our 
entire physical being, must subserve the 
mind. And the mind says to the body : 
Please me, play for me, and I will sum- 
mon genii to do the world’s work.” 
Exercise, then, in its best estate is 
play—the body amusing the mind. 
When play is overdone and becomes 
work it loses its power to recreate the 
mind, and becomes, rather, a drain upon 
it. At the outset, then, we must agree 
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that exercise for its own sake is not the 

right sort. All exercise that has for its 
object physical training and the making 
of muscle is exercise for its own sake. 
For instance, a man who spends five 
hours a day every day developing his 
biceps is committing an outrage upon 
his intellectual nature. Cui bono? 
What matters it that this man lifts four 
hundred pounds and that man one hun- 
dred pounds, when ata finger’s touch 
there are arms of steel that will lift ten 
thousand pounds? I would stand, as a 
mere physical being, before such a piece 
of mechanism as humbly with a ton up- 
borne upon my right hand as with a 
pound. Yet this magnificent lifter and 
worker isoneof the mind’s genii. To this 
master mind the physical man, intent on 
the development of biceys, says: ‘‘I will 
notserve you. Whatare you tome ? Iam 
gaining a more desirable power than 
you can offer. Just look at these mus- 
cles!” So the world of mind advances, 
summoning its genii, and the physical 
man cultivates the bunch on his puny 
arm and is content. 

We must take another step, then, and 
say that exercise is of value only when 
it is subordinated to the highest welfare 
of the mind. The physical power and 
facility which come from, exercise are 
nothing in themselves. The true sort of 
exercise is found in the absolute obedi- 





ence of the physical man to the dictates 
of his intellectual being. 

Plato's view of exercise as the cure for 
a wounded conscience introduces a fur- 
ther reflection on the moral character of 
exercise. Nothing wounds the con- 
science of the average man more sharply 
nor rankles longer than neglect of duty. 
Exercise for its own sake simply is a 
sin—unless it be that sometimes neces- 
sary overdoing of the physical powers, 

‘lifting burdens, trundling barrows and 
the like, which is a misfortune—a mis- 
fortune, however, which the world is 
rapidly outgrowing. 

As a means—not as an end—exercise 
fulfils its true mission. It isthe onlyre- . 
newer of the mental energies, save that. 
healing balm which Nature poured upon 
both mind and body—sleep. Exercise is 
that subjective bodily function by which 
the mind prepares itself betweenwhiles 
for the herculean tasks. Otherwise than 
as the humble servants of the mind mus- 
cles are of very little use. They take us 
on no long journeys ; they transact for 
us no good enterprises. But they are 
the means of restoring vital energy to 
the power within us which does these 
things. 

Exercise is the physical man giving 
the intellectual man a ride upon his 
shoulders. 

JAMES BUCKHAM, 








TREATMENT OF 


HE London Lancet surveys the 

methods more commonly in prac- 

tice for the treatment of this alarming 
malady, and comments as follows: 

It would be interesting if a census 
were to be taken with a view to ascertain 
what treatment of scarlet fever was most 
in vogue among practitioners to-day. 
We suspect that not an inconsiderable 
portion of this vote would fall to the lot 
of expectancy, by which must be under- 
stood the absence of any attempt to ar- 
rest the course of the malady, combined 
with great watchfulness of the symp- 





SCARLET FEVER. 


toms and the treatment of the most. 
dangerous of these morbid phenomena. 
The present epidemic is for the most part 
of a mild nature, but considerable atten- 
tion has to be given to the throat, which 
seems to suffer in a marked degree, the 
glandular swelling being correspond- 
ingly marked. Hence it will be found 
that gargles of all kinds, and especially 
those of an antiseptic nature, are freely 
used, together with compresses of vari- 
ous degrees of heat and moisture applied 
to the neck. Most practitioners, even 
those of the most expectant schools, em- 
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ploy topical applications to the throat 
and nose. Many articles are used to re- 
lieve the thirst and sensation of dry- 
ness, but nothing is more effective than 
ice and a little raspberry vinegar. It is 
itaportant to keep the nostrils and nasal 
passages sweet and clean. For cerebral 
symptoms, nothing is better than the 
application of cold, either in the mild 
form of liut soaked in ice water and ap- 
plied to the shaven head, or in the more 
effective capilline tubes, with irrigation. 
Compression of the carotid arteries and 
bleeding are seldom practiced nowadays, 
either in scarlet or any other fever. 
Aconite in minute doses, frequently re- 
peated, is still the favorite drug of many 
practitioners, but its employment needs 
the exercise of clinical discretion, especi- 
ally in children. Actual bathing in cool 
or tepid water is practiced by a few 
physicians, and the number of prac- 
titioners who recommend the use of cold 
or tepid sponging, the patient lying in 
bed on a mackintosh, appears to be 
largely on the increase. Most of the 
alleged specific and curative agents 
have long since lapsed into discredit. 


Belladonna finds but few adherents, and 
carbonate of ammonia almost none. 
Considerable difference of opinion ex- 
ists on the merits of inunction with fat, 
cold cream, and the like, two of the most 
recent authors on the diseases of chil- 
dren taking opposite views, Dr. Good- 
hart advocating and Dr. Angel Money 
opposing. the universal inunction, 
though the latter sees no objection to re- 
lieving the tension of the palms and 
soles by the application of geoline or 
vaseline scented with eucalyptol. 
From the above the logical inference is 
-to be drawn that hygiene is of more im- 
portance than the exhibition of pills and 
potions in controling the activity of this 
zymotic disorder. An intelligent nurse 
with facilities for antisepsis or the neu- 
tralizing of the poisonous germs de- 
veloped in the system of the patient, 
and thrown out with excretious, cooling 
applications, arfd well selected food and 
drink, may be relied upon to aid nature 
in the effort to conquer the enemy. The 
increase of physicians who approve cold 
or tepid sponging” isan encouraging sign 
that is welcome to American sanitarians. 





EFFECTS OF 


N a paper Dr. R. L. Dickinson, lec- 
turer on obstetrics in the Long Is- 
land College Hospital, discusses the old 
question of the corset, and the ill effects 
produced by it, with reference to pres- 
sure and displacement. His method of 
study was the following: An inelastic 
bag is connected with a manometer in 
such a way that when the bag is held on 
- a level with the fluid in the tubes of the 
manometer, the latter registers zero. 
The bag (kept at the zero level) is intro- 
duced beneath the corset, which is then 
closed, and the readings are made. Two 
inches of mercury displaced, 7. e., an 
inch on each side, will signify a pound 
of pressure to the four square inches of 
bag surface. To obtain the number of 
pounds’ pressure on one square inch of 
surface, the reading is divided by 


THE CORSET. 


eight. Without presenting the results 
of his studies in detail, the following are 
his conclusions, briefly stated : 

‘*1. The maximum pressure at any 
one point was 1.625 pounds tothe square 
inch. This was'doing inspiration. The 
maximum in quiet breathing was over 
the sixth and seventh cartilages, and was 
0.625 pound. 

‘**2. Theestimated total pressure of the 
corset varies between thirty and eighty 
pounds--in a loose corset, about thirty- 
five pounds ; in a tight corset, sixty-five 
pounds. 

‘**3. Within half a minute after hook- 
ing the corset, such an’ adjustment 
occurs that a distinct fall in pressure re- 
sults. 

‘*4. The circumference of the waist is 
no criterion of tightness. The difference 
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between the waist measure with and 
without corsets gives no direct clue 
either to the number of pounds’ pressure 
or to the diminution in vital capacity. 
Relaxation and habit seem to affect these 
factors largely. 

‘5. The capacity for expansion of the 
chest was found to be restricted one- 
fifth when the corset was on. 

“6. The thoracic character of the 
‘breathing in women is largely due to 


prevalent practice of corset wearing. 

‘*7, The thoracic cavity isless affected 
by the corset than the abdominal. 

‘*8. The abdominal wall is thinned 
and weakened by the pressure of stays. 

**9. The liver suffers more direct pres- 
sure and is more frequently displaced 
than any other organ. 

**10. The pelvic floor is bulged down- 
ward by tight lacing one-third of an 
inch (0.9 em.),” 


i 


ELECTRICAL THERAPEUTICS. 


HERE is a prevailing notion that 

to treat disease with electricity 

is an easy matter, and hundreds of 

people who know nothing of anatomy 

and but little more of physiology get 

batteries and practice on themselves 

and others expecting wonderful things. 

A writer in the Medical Register puts 
the matter in a good light. 

The importance of electrical therapeu- 
tics is meeting now, after long delay, 
with proper recognition from our medi- 
cal colleges. No student is graduated 
to-day without some knowledge -of this 
branch of medicine, though few acquire 
it to the degree of proficiency. This is, 
perhaps, more the fault of the student 
than the instructor. Electro-therapeut- 
ics seem so simple, when considered 
superficially (which is the way they are 
considered by most medical tyros), that 
very little time is given to the study of 
the subject. Many fancy there is noth- 
ing to be done but to start the current 
and apply the electrodes, that electricity 
can’tdo any harm if it don’tdo any good 
and that this systematic application is 
mere ceremony. It is this lack of knowl- 
edge that begets lack of faith both in the 
patient and operator. The careless use of 
the battery, the ignorant application of 
galvanic and faradaic currents ad 
libitum, not only fails signally, but may 
produce genuinely deleterious effects. It 
is a great misfortune that the advertising 
of electricity as a cure-all has thrown 
discredit on electro-therapeutics, which 


have been branded, therefore, to some 
extent as a kind of quackery. This is 
even more so with magnetism. Very 
often we find people opposed to the use 
of electricity. They have tried it, they 
say, and it has done them no good. In- 
vestigation generally shows that such 
patients have worn some of the so-called 
electrical apparatus or clothing, have 
used electrical hair-brushes, or worn 
‘**Voltaic medals,” which, of course, 
have nothing to do with electricity, and 
are not of much use as a liver pad. Oc- 
casionally we come across some who 
have really tried a battery, but it has, 
perhaps, been the wrong current, ap- 
plied too strong or too weak, and gener- 
ally in the wrong place altogether. Itis 
a great pity that it is possible for people 
to trifle with such a valuable therapeutic 
agent as electricity, which is often 
brought by pure ignorance into unde- 
served disrepute. But it is not only the 
unprofessional experimenter who err in 
this way. Many older or less progres- 
sive practitioners, who hear the merits 
of electricity noised abroad, invoke its 
agency without understanding properly 
the mode or theory of its application. 
They had not, as students, any opportu- 
nity of studying electro therapeutics, 
then in its infancy; and latterly, as phy- 
sicians, they have not appreciated the 
importance of the subject sufficently to 
give it due attention. It is in this way 
that the usefulness of a great remedial 
agent is hindered and perverted. 
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QUACK ADVERTISING IN RELIGIOUS PAPERS DENOUNCED. 


T the late meeting of the Medical 
Society of Arkansas a series of 
resolutions was passed censuring in 
strong, but appropriate, terms the prac- 
tice so common among publishers of re- 
ligious organs of advertising patent 
nostrums and so called medical advice. 
Let the resolutions speak for themselves: 
Resolved, That the members of the 
State Medical Society of Arkansas have 
for years observed with pain and morti- 
fication the patronage given to charla- 
tanism in all its multifarious aspects by 
the religious press of our country. 
Resolved further, and most specifi- 
cally, That the appearance in religious 
papers, ostensibly published for the in- 
culeation of truth and morality, of se- 
rious homilies on prayer and praise side 
by side with cures for consumption, can- 
cer, Bright’s disease, and other incur- 
able ailments, to which an editorial en- 
dorsement is often given, as well as 
secret preparations under the cloak of 
remedies for disease, but really intended 
for purposes of fceticide and other im- 
moral uses, largely tends to shake the 
confidence of the profession of medicine 
in the integrity and purpose of the man- 
agers and editors of such journals. 


Resolved, further, That it has been the 
well known custom of the profession to 
render services gratuitously to clergy- 
men, which we do not regret nor do we 
propose to recall; yet we must assert 
that the frequent occurrence of endorse- 
ments and recommendations by the cler- 
gy of peripatetic doctors and advertising 
charlatans has in many instances been the 
only reward of our gratuitous services. 

Resolved, further, That we are aware 
that the editors of religious newspapers 
admit the painful situation in which 
these advertisements place them, and at- 
tempt to excuse themselves by saying 
that it is necessary to take these adver- 
tisements in order to obtain means to 
conduct their papers; but, in the lan- 
guage of orthodox theology, we would 
say: ‘Put behind you that damnable 
doctrine that we must do evil that good 
may come.” 

Resolved, further, That, as a Society, 
we declare that the continued perpetra- 
tion of the above offences by some of the 
clergy and religious press brings harm 
to the bodies of their constituency, and 
damages materially their influence upon 
the thinking class of the medical profes- 
sion. 


—_—- +> 


Wuo 1s Exempt.—There are many 
firm believers in the theory that most 
people are crazy at times, and facts seem 


to support their belief. The following 
from a source unknown to the writer, 
will likely remind a number of our read- 
ers of some incident in their experience, 
which at the time of its occurrence 
seemed to them most unaccountable : 

“* A wise man will step backward off a 
porch, or into a mud puddle, a great 
philosopher will hunt for the specs that 
are in his hand or on his forehead, a 
hunter will sometimes shoot himself or 
his dog. A working girl had been feed- 
ing a great clothing knife for ten years. 
One day she watched the knife come 
down slowly upon her hand. Too late 


she woke out of her stupor with one 
hand gone. For a few seconds her mind 
had failed, and she sat by her machine 
a temporary lunatic and watched the 
knife approach her own hand. A dis- 
tinguished professor was teaching near 
acanal. Walking along one evening 
in summer he walked as deliberately 
into the canal as he had been walking 
along the path a second before. He 
was brought to his senses by the water 
and mud and the absurdity of his situa- 
tion. He had on a new suit of clothes 
and a rew silk hat, but though the dam- 
age was thus great he still laughs over 
the adventure. Our mail collectors find 
in the iron boxes along the street all sorts 
of papers and articles. 4 
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Child-Culture. | 








THE DRUMMER BOY. 


HAT touching little poem of the late 
war called ‘‘The Drummer Boy,” 
«concerns a brave little lad, who, as the 
poet tells us, served under General Lyon, 
and was rescued by him after a battle, 
but only to die. The facts of the boy’s 
story, as related not long ago by a trust- 
worthy comradeyare even more pathetic 
and significant than they are made in 
the poem. 

When General Lyon was on his 
march to Wilson’s creek, a Tennessee 
woman, dressed in deep mourning, 
brought her son, a lad of twelve, into 
camp. She was starving, she said ; her 
husband was dead, and the boy wanted 
to enlist as a drummer. 

The lad watched the officer’s doubting 
face eagerly. 

‘Don’t be afraid, captain! 
drum !” he cried. 

‘*Give him a trial!” the captain or- 
dered. 

The tifer, a gigantic fellow, looked on 
the puny boy contemptuously, and broke 
into an air very difficult to accompany 
with the drum ; but so well did the child 
succeed that even the captain applauded. 
‘* Eddy” was enrolled as drummer, and 
became the pet of the camp. He was 
the special favorite of the fifer, who, 
when the march led them over creeks 
difficult to ford, would hoist the boy on 
his shoulders, and, fifing and drumming 
merrily,they would lead the way for the 
line. 


I can 


At the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Gen. 
Lyon was killed and his force routed. 
Toward morning one of his soldiers, ly- 
ing wounded by the stream, heard a fee- 
ble rat-tat in the woods. 

‘That is Eddy beating the reveille,” 
he thought. He crept to him and found 
the lad with both feet shot off, thumping 
on his drum. 

**Don’t say I won't live!” he said. 
‘*This gentleman said he’d fix me until 
the doctor would bring me all right 
again.” He nodded to the body of a 
Confederate soldier, who, although dy- 
ing, had dragged himself through the 
grass to the child, and had tied up his 
legs with his suspenders to check the 
flow of blood from the arteries. 

Later in the morning, while the com- 
rades lay helpless together, a body of 
Southern cavalry rode up. 

‘** Look to the child,” said the Yankee 
soldier. 

Two of the men, grizzled old soldiers, 
who were probably themselves fathers, 
sprang to the ground and lifted the boy 
tenderly. As they carried him, he tried 
to tap his drum. With a triumphant 
smile, and still smiling, he died before 
they could reach the camp. 

This incident tells us of the bravery 
and tenderness which filled many hearts 
beating under blue coats and gray, and 
who doubtless grieved over the horrible 
scenes of battle, and devoutly longed for 
its cessation. 





MOTHER’S WORK. 


CHAPTER of Mrs. Diaz's ‘‘By- 

bury to Beacon Street” is full of 

sound counsel to the young people of 
the day, and is worthy of wide distribu- 
tion. The mother of a family, after a 
hard forenoon’s work, had given up to 
tears, for her girl and boy had gone 


away leaving their tasks undone, and 
the burden of the day seemed to be 
growing greater than she could bear. 
Her husband, finding her thus dis- 
couraged, inquired into the matter, and 
came to the conclusion that their chil- 
dren should be made to realize that a 
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part of the household work belonged to 
them, and not that they were generous- 
ly “helping mother” when they gave 
any assistance. ; 

‘* So one evening, after Laura had fin- 
ished her examples, her father asked her 
to write down all the different things I 
had to do in the different days of the 
week. She began to write, her father and 
Fred prompting when her memoryfailed. 

‘*The list covered both sides of the 
slate. Husband wrote at the beginning, 
for a title, ‘Mother’s Work,’ and then 
remarked that it was a good deal of 
work for one person. 

***T help her some,’ said Laura. 

“** Ves,’ said he, ‘I suppose you call 
what you do helping her, and that Fred 
calls what he does helping her, but 
after all, you are only helping yourself. 
Mother eats a small part of the food she 
cooks, and wears a small part of the 
clothes she makes, and washes, and 
irons, and mends. So all this work is 
not really hers, but only hers to do.’ 

‘*Then he rubbed out the title, and 


wrote in its place, ‘The Family Work 

which is called Mother’s Work.’ 
*** Now, I should like to' know,’ said 

he, ‘ why members of the family consid- 


_er it a favor to mother when they do 


parts of their own work ?’ 

‘** Wor instance, I have noticed that, 
to get a meal and clear it away, there 
must be wood and water brought, vege- 
tables got; cleaned, and cooked, other 
things cooked, the table set, dishes 
washed, knives scoured, and some tidy- 
ing of the room afterward. Now it 
doesn’t seem right for one person to do 
all this labor and for other persons to 
feel that their part is only the eating 
part. That isn’t fair play.’ ” 

Having thus convinced the children 
that it was not, indeed, fair play, the 
father proceeded to allot them a certain 
portion of the family work for their 
own doing. Reader—big boy or little 
girl—profit by the hint, no longer plum- 
ing yourself on ‘helping mother,” but 
honestly assuming the labor which be- 
longs to you. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF EXPRESSION. 


ROM the report of a lecture by 

Francis W. Parker, recently pub- 

lished in The (Werner's) Voice, the fol- 
lowing points are taken : 

“The non-development or the over-de- 

velopment of any mode of expression may 

be considered a deformity. Any deform- 


ity obstructs thought. As illustration, 
I call to mind Sam Weller, a young man 
bright in many things. But see how he 
labors when “he writes a letter! He 
does not hold his pen properly; his hand 
lies over on one side, thus offering the 
greatest resistance. His feet are curled 
back under his chair; his tongue is run 
out of his mouth; and his thoughts, so 
fluent in oral expression, are so ob- 
structed by his imperfect development 
that he can hardly write anything. You 
have all seen boys working over their 
copies in the same way. 

To touch briefly the intellect in regard 


to. bodily development: Can there be a 
normally developed body without a 
normally developed mind? The brain is 
not only as a whole the organ of mind, 
but certain parts of it have specific func- 
tions. Each nerve-fiber and each nerve- 
cel) has a specific function. There isin the 
brain a certain nerve-mass devoted to 
modes of expression. Now, if all the 
brain were not cultivated, would not that 
part by disusesink into oblivion or witber 
up? Does not the disuse of one brain- 
part affect the whole brain ? 

There is a time when all the brain- 
parts are ready for cultivation; there is 
an order of growth and evolution. The 
child is unaware of this time; it is un- 
aware of the possibilities that exist within 
it. Therefore, it is safe to conclude that 
if the child has not proper conditions 
presented for its development, it will not 
of itself develop to its utmost capabili- 
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ties. True, every child shows a prefer- 
ence for something. Let not the parents 
or teacher ignore this preference, for it 
is Goa’s finger-point toward the child’s 
best development. We call it instinct in 
animals; it is instinct in the child. Hu- 
man instincts are the products of all the 
past. 
If this time for development is allowed 
to pass, then self-consciousness sets in. 
It is not really consciousness of self, but 
consciousness of the organ that expresses 
the idea or thought. That consciousness 
paralyzes energy. , If you ask 2 little child 
to draw something for you, he grasps his 
pencil with the confidence of an artist. 
Then is the time that the power of draw- 
ing should be developed. If it is neg- 
lected, the child may never be able to 
draw. The same is true of all the modes 
of.expression. Just here I want to say 
a word about the school boy's speaking 
pieces. Declamation is the archfiend that 
has paralyzed expression. It has pro- 
duced self-consciousness and many other 
evils. I once heard a little girl recite a 
piece in school, which I could not help 
thinking ‘‘a wonderful bit of mechan- 
ism.” After she had finished I went 
to her and asked what she got for the 
recitation. ‘‘Oh, I got 75 per cent. for 
my gestures, 80 per cent. for my facial 
expression, and 95 per cent. for my posi- 
tion and attitude !” 

Early development of the modes of ex- 
pression means freedom. The brain is 
ready, and there is no room for self- 
consciousness. All children are fond of 
doing something, of making. There is 
not such a thing as a lazy child in the 
world. Activity is their element; let this 
activity find its outlet through the proper 
use of the modes of expression. Teach- 
ing is simply a presentation of conditions 
for growth at the proper stages. 

The fundamental use of oral language 
is to arouse in a person definite conscious 
activities. When printed words are pre- 
sented to the eye, they arouse definite 
activities in us. When these printed 
words arouse certain definite conscious 


activities, it is reading. The elemen- 
tary idea, which is that in the mind 
that corresponds to reality, is not 
strengthened by reading. We are con- 
scious only of what we are conscious; 
we see only what we have seen, hear 
only what we have heard. Weakness 
in any one of the modes of expression 
means inefficiency of latent energies, a 
small number of these energies. By edu- 
cation, which deals with these activities, 
the energies may be strengthened; this is 
the province of education. The result 
expressed corresponds to the concept. 
Imitation is only the reproduction of an 
external object. 

In regard to language, there is no 
correspondence between the oral word 
and the concept. Very probably there 
once was, and this may even have been 
the orign of spoken language. We have 
still many onomatopoetic words, which 
I think show this, and which I hope will 
remain in use. Printing or writing 
sprang from drawing Oral language is 
far more difficult than written language; 
if a child could foresee what learning to 
talk meant, he might say that he did not 
wish to learn to talk. Enunciation, arti- 
culation, accent, emphasis, are all ex- 
tremely complex. It is a fact that most. 
people live and die without being able to 
analyze a word. In a class of 80 teach- 
ers that I once tested, not one could do it. 

The child uses the word to express his 
thought. The more intense the desire to 
express thought, the more intense is the 
conscious activity, and, consequently, 
the more quickly the word is learned. 
What is expression by language? Lan- 
guage steps in when reason and judg- 
ment begin to appear, to express what. 
the other modes of expression can not. 
Words are learned by the law of associa- 
tion. When a child sees an object and 
asks what it is, he is eager to know; and, 
his conscious activities being roused, he 
associates the word you tell him with the 
object so quickly that often one telling 
is sufficient to impress the word on his 
mind forever. 
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Now,why should the child read orally ? 
Why not read to himself? Oral reading 
is a stimulus to give the thought he has 
to others. He has a motive. Unfortu- 
nately, most oral reading is simply read- 
ing to one’s self without the motive of 
giving. Another kind of oral reading is 
just pronouncing words. Both of these 
are bad for the child. He does not give 
what is in him. Every rule of elocu- 
tion may be referred to this motive of 
giving. When a child thinks only of 
pronouncing the word, he is stultified. 
The amount of effort he puts into ** I— 
see—a—cat” is not worth the result ob- 
tained! This drawling in oral reading 
means obstruction in the mode of expres- 
sion. Anything in the voice of the 
speaker, as huskiness, stammering, dis- 
tracts the attention... In great oratory 
the thing is to lose sight of the man and 
think only of the idea. In oral reading 
the child should think more of the idea 
he is giving than of the word. 

A principle in ethics should be to have 
the child write well, think well, and 
speak well. Ease in expression means 
the least possible effort to express eco1- 
omy of power. Lack of ease means fric- 
tion, which destroys. Any rigidity in the 
muscles is obstruction to thought, and 
obstruction to thought weakens the 
power to think. The same thing obtains 
in speaking; obstruction in speech weak- 
ens the power to speak. Elocution, as 
generally taught, deliberately trains the 
muscles of the throat to rigidity. Rig- 
idity of throat muscles occurs when the 
orotund is used. I think I know whereof 
I am speaking, from my own experience 
in elocutionary training When one 
thinks of voice, the particular muscle or 
quality he is to use, the audience thinks 
of his voice and nothing more. Elas- 
ticity is absolutely necessary in speaking. 
Rigidity of muscle means rigidity of 
mind and rigidity of soul. 

I believe that all modes of expression 
were evolved from gesture. In the de- 
velopment and progress of gesture you 
can trace the simp'e movement of the 


hand in asking for food up to the high- 
est expression of thought. Gesture har- 
monizes and combines the modes of 
expression. Moreover, one can not as- 
sume a bearing without feeling the 
result of the action, for the mind con- 
forms to the action of the body. There 
can be no bodily action without its affect- 
ing the mind and the soul. The prov- 
ince of elocution is to develop the soul. 
In the child we find lifeand the prepara- 
tion for life. No elocutionist can teach 
a child of six years how to speak: In it, 
melody, pause, harmony, and ,.émphasis 
are all perfect. The great elocutionists, 
on the contrary, realizing this, go to the 
child to learn of him. ‘The child is un- 
conscious of his perfection. What gives 
unconsciousness? Thought, purpose be- 
hind the action. In closing, I would say 
that all education and elocution should 
be for the purpose of developing the indi- 
vidual being to its highest expression, to 
bring out the individual from the mass. 
Each mode of expression enhances the 
conscious activities, and helps to lift the 
being toward perfection. 
+e 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 


N OT the child’s song with careless laugh- 
ter rising 


From his rosy lips in childhood’s sunny 
days, 
Not that sweet strain, which youth delights in 
singing, ; 
Are lite’s best melody and truest praise. 


Gladsome are these, and beautiful; their ca- 
dence 
Floats down long years; life’s morning song 
seems best, 
Although maturity, with sighs, confesses 
Her children’s songs bring pity and unrest. 


W.o-s othes the ear of grie‘ with hint of 
pleasure ? 
Who comforts age with hopes of things to be? 
Why have youth’s songs and life’s maturer 
measure 
No common keynote in life’s harmony ? 


None knew—and yet, from out our care and 
clamor 
We hear the wondrous music silence holds. 
In piteous need, one human lamentation 
Most beauteous strain of sympathy enfolds. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Scientific Secrets.—Probably the 
-only secret process which has been kept in- 
violate, and for ages openly defied the world 
of science, is the iron trade of Russia. The 
secret of making Russia sheet iron is owned 
by the Government, and is such an immense 
monopoly that it is currently supposed to 
defray the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

The works constitute an entire city, iso- 
lated and fortified against the rest of the 
world. When aworkman enters the service 
he bids a last farewell to his family and 
friends, and is practically lost to the world. 
He is never heard from afterward, and 
whether he lives or dies, all trace of him is 
forever lost. 

There have been several desperate at- 
tempts made to steal or betray the secret, 
‘but in every instance it has resulted in the 
death of the would-be traitor. 

In one case a letter attached to a kite, 
which was allowed to escape, was picked up 
by some peasants, and, despite their protes- 
tations that they were unable to read, they 
‘were at once put to death by the guards to 
whom they delivered the letter, and it was 
afterward decreed that the guards them- 
selves should pass the remainder of their 
days within the works. 

The wonderful properties of this iron are 
so wel] known that itis unnecessary to en- 
large upon them; imitations have been 
made closely resembling the original] article, 
but the durable polish, toughness, and anti- 
rusting properties are lacking, and to-day 
the secret remains as hidden as the philoso- 
pher’s stone. 

It has been‘recently claimed that a new dis- 
covery has been made, which it is believed 
‘by some will develop into an article equally 
as good, and preparations are now being 
made to erect large works in this country 
for its production, but it is too early yet to 
predict what may be the results. 


How Rats Cause Fires.—Accord- 
ing to Fire and Water, Fire Marshal Whit- 
<omb, of Boston, has been recently experi- 
menting with rats and matches, shut up to- 
gether in a cage, in order to ascertain 


whether they were likely to cause fires or 
not. In the absence of other known cause, 
frequent fires have been ascribed to their 
agency, while at the same time many under- 
writers affected to scoff at the idea. The 
question may, however, now be considered 
as settled. The very first night that Mar- 
shal Whitcomb’s rats were left alone with 
the matches, four fires were caused, and not 
a day passed while the experiment was be- 
ing tried that fires were not set in this way. 
The rats were well fed, but they seemed to 
find something in the phosphorus that they 
liked. It was noticed that only the phos- 
phorus ends were gnawed, and in nearly 
every instance the matches were dragged 
away from the spot where they had been® 
laid. % 


Test for Arsenic in Wall Paper. 
—A simple and easily applied test for arse- 
nic in wall paper has been devised by Mr. F. 
F. Grenstted. No apparatus is needed be- 
yond an ordinary gas jet, which is turned 
down to quite a pin-point, until the flame is 
wholly blue; when this has been done, a 
strip of the paper suspected to contain arse- 
nic is cut one-sixteenth of an inch wide and 
an inch or two long. Directly the edge of 
this paper is brought into contact with the 
outer edge of the gas flame a gray colora- 
tion, due to arsenic, will be seen in the 
same. The paper is burned alittle, and the 
fumes that are given off will be found to 
have a strong garlic-like odor, due to the 
vapor of arsenicacid. Take the paper away 
from the flame and look at the charred end 
—the carbon will be colored a bronze-red ; 
this is copper reduced by the carbon ; being 
now away from the flame in a fine state of 
division, the copper is slightly oxidized by 
the air, and on placing the charred end a 
second time not too far into the flame, the 
flame will now be colored green by the cop- 
per. By this simple means it is possible to 
form an opinion without apparatus, and 
without leaving the room, as to whether any 
wall paper contains arsenic, for copper arse- 
niate is commonly used in coloring wall 
papers.—British Medical Journal. 


Progress of Electricity.—Little 
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was added to our knowledge of electricity 
during 1887, but there was a remarkable de- 
velopment of its practical applications. One 
of the most important scientific discoveries 
was that sparks in tubes dissociated iodine, 
bromine, and chlorine. Immense improve- 
ments have been made in the construction 
of dynamos, motors, accumulators, and sec- 
ondary generators, and in consequence the 
electric lighting and working of railroads 
and tramways has entered upon a commer- 
cial and useful stage. The application of 
powerful electric currents to smelting, as in 
the Cowles process for producing aluminum, 
and to welding, as proposed by Elihu Thom- 
son, is gaining rapid progress, while the use 
of enormous dynamos for the deposition of 
pure copper from impure ores is gaining 
ground with giant strides.—LZlectrical Re- 
view. 


Fluorine.—The isolation of fluorine is 
a recent scientific achievement of M. Mois- 
san, and has been made the subject of a 
report to the Chemical Section of the French 
Academy, which, according to Engineering, 
sets forth the work of preceding chemists 
leading up to the late discovery. From this 
it appears that Scheele and others taught us 
how to prepare fiuoric acid, and Davy at- 
tempted to isolate fluor, or fluorine, as he 
called it. Since Davy’s attempt several 
others have tried it by electrolysis, some of 
these injuring their health in the process. 
M. Moissan succeeded by the electrolytic 
method, and came to the conclusion that the 
gas which is disengaged at the positive pole 
by electrolysis of anhydrous fluorhydric acid 
is fluor. This conclusion has been justified 
by the report of the above mentioned com- 
mittee. This gas was found to have the fol- 
lowing properties: It iscompletely absorbed 
by mercury, with the production of proto- 
fluoride of mercury; it decomposes cold 
water, disengaging ozone; phosphorus burns 
in it, producing fluoride of phosphorus; 
sulphur warms, melts, and even flames in it ; 
iodine is transformed in it to a colorless gas- 
eous product ; antimony and arsenic in pow- 
der burn in it; crystalline silicum takes fire 
and burnsin contact with it, producing fluor- 


ide of silicum. Adamantine boron burns in 
it with greater difficulty. Carbon seems un- 
affected, but iron and manganese in powder 
burn in it with aparks. It attacks most or- 
ganic bodies with ‘violence ; alcohol, ether, 


benzine, turpentine, and petroleum take fire 
in contact with it ; and fused chloride of po- 
tassium is attacked cold, by it, with disen- 
gagement of heat. 


Dishorning—Good Results.—H. 
H. 8. says in the Country Gentleman om 
this topic : 

Having read with interest all that has beem 
written, and having had my cattle dishorned, 
I would not have the horns back for any 
money. Of cattle dishorned in this section 
Ihave not heard of an instance where shrink- 
age in the flow of milk could be noticed or 
the loss of asingle feed, where the work was. 
properly done. The cases of which Dr. 
Horne speaks must have been done in a 
bungling manner. We employed W. H. 
Richards, of Howard county, Iowa, who 
has improved apparatus for holding the cat- 
tle, and with an experience of dishorning 
25,000 head has notlostananimal. With his. 
machine an expert can dishorn from 100 to 
150 per day. My twenty-eight were dishorned 
in fifty minutes. The cattle are much nicer to 
handle in every way ; no hooking or bossing; 
cows and steers, yearlings and calves bunch 
like a flock of sheep. I can not see that there- 
is any need of chloroform as the time it takes. 
is so short that much time would be lost im 
giving it. Neither can I conceive how the 
result of which Mr. Horne speaks could arise 
from the dishorning if properly done and at & 
proper time,say from Oct. 15 to March 20, so 
that they are thoroughly healed before flies: 
come. One thing more—let none but ex- 
perts do such work; an amateur is not & 
success. 

Dust Particles in the Air.—Mr. 
John Aitken, a well-known investigator of 
the atmosphere, has recently made a series 
of experiments on the number of dust par- 
ticles in ordinary air. So far his results 
show that outside air, after a wet night, con-. 
tained 521,000 dust particles per cubic inch ; 
outside air in fair weather contained 2,119,- 
000 particles in the same space, showing that 
rain isa great purifier of the atmosphere. 
The air of a room was found to contain 30,- 
318,000 particles in the same space; that 
near the ceiling containing 88,346,000 per 
cubic inch. The air collected over a Bunsen 
flame contained no less tian 489,000,000 par- 
ticles per cubic inch. The numbers for a 
room were got with gas burning in the room, 
and at a height of four feet from the floor. 
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These figures, though not absolute, show 
how important is the influence of a gas-jet 
on the air we breathe, and the necessity for 
good ventilation in apartments. Mr. Aitken 
remarks that there seem to be as many dust 
particles in a cubic inch of air in a room at 
night when gas is burning as there are in- 
habitants in Great Britain, and that in three 
cubic inches of the gases from a Bunsen 
flame there are as many particles as there 
are people in the worid.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. 

A Solution of the Education 
Problem.—The little town of St. Fargean 
in France is a good illustration of the truth 
that all the wisdom of this world is not 
found in the big cities. For that place of 
2,600 inhab‘tants has successfully solved the 
problem of giving boys a handicraft and a 


good education hand in hand, and without 
making a fuss aboutit. In this school of 
apprenticeship of theirs every boy divides: 
the week between manual labor and study. 
For three days he does nothing but work ia 
the shop of some accredited tradesman in 
the town, it being left with the boy’s parents 
to choose what the trade is to be. The other 
three days he spends in studying practical 
matters, such as geography, modern history, 
modern languages, physical and mathemat- 
ical science, etc. At the end of three years 
he has a trade and a much better education 
than falls to the lot of most mechanics. The 
apprentices take their meals at the school 
and sleep there, and all they pay is $90 a 
year, which includes books, pens, and ink, 
etc,, the only extras being washing and med- 
ical attendance. Day scholars pay $10 a year. 
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TEMPERAMENTAL ADJUSTMENTS. 
An organization in which the temper- 


amental elements are well balanced, or 
harmonious, is certainly a most desirable 











possession, but how rarely is it seen. One 


may inherit a constitutional bias toward 
such harmony with its graces of body 
and gifts of mind, but lose much of it 


as he grows older. Another who has 
inherited a marked predominance of one 
temperament may as he matures modify 
greatly the influence and physical indi- 
cation of that temperament and ap- 
proach the desired balance of constitu- 
tion. 


Heredity marks the children of men 
permanently. This must be admitted as 
a principle, or law of biology, yet the 
effects of heredity are subject to much 
differentiation through culture. A man 
can not hope to eradicate from his face, 
or from his body the marks that family 
lineage has impressed. He may live and 
labor in such a manner as to be heavier 
or lighter than his father, having more or 
less of flesh distributed over the bones 
and muscles than his father carried, yet 
the resemblance established by nature in 
feature and form can not be effaced. 

But within this provision of nature 
for the perpetuation of family distinc- 
tions there exists the law of personal de- 
velopment or culture. The quality of 
the species is subject to change, while 
the stock of the species, the basis of the 
individual growth preserves its severalty. 
This is as necessary to the integrity of 
body as to that of mind. Personality 
includes both body and mind ; is mani- 
fested as much through one as the 


other. 
A person has inherited, let us say, a 
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predominance of the vital temperament; 
his digestive and assimilative functions 
are active, giving ‘the tendency to in- 
crease of flesh and largeness of body. 
Knowing that to favor this tendency by 
habits of care and self-indulgence would 
be to render himself a great hulk of use- 
less fat and brawn, he adopts habits of 
temperance in eating and of mental 
and physical activity, and is systematic 
in their every day pursuance; what is 
the result ? 

In time the mental and motive ele- 
ments become more influential factors 
in his organization and impress their dis- 
tinctive marks upon the external form. 
There is less rotundity of feature, less of 
heaviness in the expression, the lines of 
cheek and brow are stronger and the 
whole expression is heightened, giving 
the idea of a clearer intelligence and 
more mental power than were formerly 
possessed 

What 


has been gained? In a few 
words, greater command of the brain 
forces; a better correlation of the men- 
tal faculties. The resources of the nu- 
tritive system have been made contribu- 
tory to the uses of the nervous and me- 


chanical agents of the man. Instead of 
wasting their generous products in hab- 
its of idleness, or conventional ease, he 
now applies them to objects of practical 
value, and while he may be the chief 
gainer, the community also receives a 
measure of benefit. 

Another person has a spare, bony 
frame, with its accompaniment of strong 
angular features, and dark crisp hair. 
He has the bilious phase of the motive 
temperament, and finds early in life that 
his disposition to activity, to energetic 
muscular effort is handicapped by a poor 


stomach. His working powers draw so 
much upon its resources every day, that 
there is no chance for any accumulation 
of vital stock. Hedetermines to improve 
his bodily condition, and to that end 
modifies his habits of working and liv- 
ing; uses his muscles much less, takes 
abundant time for sleep and rest, and 
cultivates leisure at the table. 

In the course of a few years a notable 
change is accomplished. His cheeks fill 
out, the brows become rounded, the neck 
much less furrowed, the joints of his 
limbs are far less pronounced, and he is 
altogether a more ‘‘sightly” man. 
With this change there has come an im- 
proved mental tone; his manners, 
speech, and faculties generally have 
gained in refinement and facility; he is 
abler, more useful than while in the old 
condition. 

A man with special gifts of mind and 
opportunity for their exercise may, with 
a physical constitution that is uneven, 
manifest power, but the expression of it 
With a tem- 
peramental combination that approaches 


is uneven and eccentric. 


harmony the expression is sustained and 
regular; less striking to others, but none 
the less powerful, and in the long run 
far more effective as regards permanent 
results. An examination of any field of 
human activity will demonstrate the fact 
that the most useful, the “ fittest to sur- 
vive,” are they whose organizations are 
‘*well tempered,” and adjusted in close 
proportions. The extremists, they who 
are precipitate and head-strong, they 
who flash out with a sudden brilliancy 
that awes the multitude for a little space 
and then leaves the multitude a wonder- 
ing as to what has Lappened, they who 
disappoint the great expectations of 
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friends and neighbors, are as a rule one- 
sided and ill-balanced temperamentally. 
The excitement and susceptibility of an 
excessive nervous temperament may 
intimate qualities that partake of 
genius, but the goal of substantial 
achievement is rarely reached by the 
man whose mind is subject to their fluc- 
tuating influences. 

Hundreds, yea thousands of gifted 
and educated men fail of their purposes, 
not for the want of brain, but because of 
the failure of the body to respond to the 
needs of the naturally over-active brain 
and nervous system; and in the great ma- 
jority of these cases a prudent regard to 
the functional requirements of the body 
and brain, especially in the period of their 
development—youth and early manhood 
—would have brought about a better- 
ment of their relations. 

It has been intimated in these pages 
that a predominance of the mental tem- 
perament when it is not great is condu- 
cive to vigor and endurance; as the 
mind is greater than the body, so the 
mental temperament by exercising a 
normal stimulus upon the nutritive and 
mechanical systems will promote the 
health and efficiency of the entire man. 





HYGIENE AND ANTISEPTICS. 

THE success of asurgical operation de- 
pends not so much upon the skill and 
care of the operator—it being under- 
stood that no bungler shall undertake to 
use scalpel, hook, or clamp—as upon 
the avoidance of septic inoculation. We 
have hundreds of men who are well read 
in anatomy and are well informed in 
the technics of surgical manipulation; 
some who are ready to perform tracheo- 
tomy, laparotomy, nephrotomy, osteo- 


tomy, lithotomy, etc., ete., and all of 
them, we hope, appreciate the danger 
patient runs who submits to an impor- 
tant operation, on account of possible- 
exposure to poison sown in the surgical: 
wound, by germs floating in the atmos 

phere or lurking in the dressings. Vigor- 
ous efforts are made by the best opera— 
tors to render their work free from infec- 
tion by the use of acids and salts of great. 
antiseptic power, poisons in themselves,,. 
and requiring judgment in their appli- 
cation. 

From the experience of the surgeon 
in this later time, general medicine is 
learning most valuable lessons with re- 
gard to the necessity of cleanliness and 
purity to individual and community 
health. The first step toward cure in 
sickness is the establishment of a strict. 
hygienic system in the management of 
the patient. Malignant diseases can not 
spread when their march is opposed by 
hot water, soap, bi-chloride . solutions, 
and the scrubbing brush. Neatness and 
sweetness in the ordering of the daily 
home life are the best 
against contagion. 

With what is known to-day of sani- 
tary science, the government of any 
town, large and small, that does not in- 


preventives 


sist upon the observance by every family 
or householder, of certain rules for the 


purification of the dwelling, the out- 
buildings, the stables, etc., is gravely 
culpable, and responsible for a great. 
proportion of tie sickness and mortality 
of its people. 





AN OCEAN REFLECTION. 
OnE day, not long ago, we were sit- 
ting on the rocky cliff that juts out. 
from the beautiful beach at Newport, - 
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and quite alone were enjoying the wave- 
play seaward. One after another the 
‘billows rolled in, some with a calm 
movement that produced little commo- 
tion as they passed in between the rough 
headlands; others, however, came in 
with a rush and roar that seemed to 
growl defiance to all opposition; they 
dashed fiercely against the rocks, hurl- 
ing foam and‘spray high up into the air, 
and then, with an angry, impetuous re- 
coil, seemed to rush toward the smooth 
beach as if determined to overwhelm it. 
Here and there would be seen bursts 
and spouts of green water revealing the 
presence of hidden rocks, and the strong 
wind coming in sudden puffs would 
at times cover the surface, as far as 
the eye could reach, with crests of 
white. 

How like human character in its vary- 
‘ing expression is the sea! This thought, 
old enough to be sure, occurred to mind 

with strong impressiveness, as we gazed 
upon the restless prospect. The quiet, 
‘deep-toned thoughtfulness of one was 
there set off against the impatient, noisy, 
and superficial action of another. The 
lower, brutish nature has its analogue 
‘in the hoarse conflict of wave with rock, 
and the clash and clamor of the surf. 
The bursts of foam and spray over the 
broken headland reminded us of the 
spasmodic efforts of ambitious, head- 
long men, who for a moment flash upon 
our notice and then are gone; all their 


strength concentrated upon a single at- 
‘tempt to force the world’s acknowledg- 


ment of their pre eminent capacity in 
this or that field, and then collapse into 
obscurity, or oblivion. The humors, 
caprices, excitements, and passionate 


-outbursts, like the sudden spouts of 


foam on the heaving water, reflect their 
nature ! 

The poet usually sees in the ocean a 
figure of the Infinite—as one says : 
“Thou glorious mirror where the A lmighty’s 

form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze or gale or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime; 


Dark-heaving, boundless, endless and 
sublime.” 


But one, an observer of human life 
and given to reflection ¢oncerning its 
inner meanings, has caught the human 
side of the ever-moving, changeful deep. 
It is Bayard Taylor who fitly sings : 


** Children are we 
Of the restless sea, 

Swelling in anger or sparkling in glee: 
We follow and race, 
In shifting chase, 

Over the boundless ocean-space ! 

Who hath beheld when the race begun? 
Who shall behold it run ? 


a+ 
*?e 


A WHOLESOME BILL.—Reform must 
begin as the basis of organization to be 
thorough. We have little expectation 
of anything like substantial progress in 





the improvement of civil and social af- 
fairs from exhortations and homilies on 
immorality and dishonesty, whether put 
forth by independent or organized effort, 
unless the fundamental causes of vice 
and criminality, as found in the human 
organization, are politically recognized, 
and the law-makers conscientiously join 
the reformers in the effort to elevate 
society at large. In the Kentucky legis- 
lature a bill introduced with 
the view to prohibit marriage ‘“‘ with an 


was 


idiot, lunatic, pauper, vagrant, tramp, 
drunkard, gambler, felon, or any person 
rendered physically helpless or unfit for 
the marriage relation, or any person 
with a violent temper, or who has, with- 
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an one year, been a frequenter of any 
ammoral house.” 

This certainly shows that the Blue 
Grass State is awaking toa sense of pop- 
ular need, 

A people that ‘has produced fine 
horses for so many years should, we 
‘think, have learned the effects of horse 


pedigree so well that the application 
of principles in human culture, not very 
dissimilar to those in horse breeding, 
would be a natural outcome. The last 
two counts in the quotation show that a 
physiologist of very advanced views in 
heredity has been one of counsel in pre- 
scribing the terms of the bill. 
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t fu ff orrespondents 


‘Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovR conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
étora, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case. a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 


‘ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 


if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
ention if this is done. 








Lies anp Cuatxs.—J. M. B.—Writers on 
Physiognomy are not quite in agreement 
with regard to the differential significance of 
the lips and chin. Some ascribe the ama- 
tory character to the former, others to the 
latter. There is, we telieve, a physiolog- 
ical relation between the lips and the affec- 
tional nature; the practice of kissing inti- 
mates this, although in some savage tribes 
and in Northern Asia, affection and friendly 
regard are shown by rubbing noses. Large, 
full, red lips indicate good blood movement, 
an abundant vascular supply. So a large, or 
well-rounded chin shows an excellent circu- 
lation in the vessels of the head. The organs 
of the brain being well-nourished, their 
functions are indicated in the measure of 
their development. Usually with a large 
chin we find a strong social development. 
In the lips the physiognomists find intima- 
tions of courage, self-reliance, or timidity, 
and diffidence, as weil as signs of affection. 
Receding chins usually accompany weak 
characters, inefficient minds. Wells’ Treat- 
ise on Physiognomy will give you points on 
there subjects. 


LremonavE.—G. V. M.—The use of lemon- 
ade, or water acidulated with lemon-juice, is 


proper in warm weather. Thé acid pro- 
duces effects that are agreeable, because 
it lowers the temperature of the system. Of 
course lemonade should be taken in modera- 
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tion, like all beverages. Working men drink 
too much in hot weather, overtax the excre- 
tory organs, and weaken themselves in con. 
sequence. A good drink for workmen in 
wills and foundries, is oatmeal-water, with 
a little lemon-juice or raspberry-juice to give 
ita flavor. A few sips of this, three or four 
times a day, are far better than the tumbler- 
fuls of iced-water that are poured into the 
hot stomach. Serious harm often results 
from excessive iced-water drinking. We 
doubt not that the majority of sudden deaths 
among laboring people in summer are due 
to over-drinking of ice-cold water and of 
saloon drinks. 

Dutt anv Laneviw.—J. B.—Your liver is 
in a torpid condition, and the functions of 
the body, generally, are performed without 
vigor. We think your lungs need a lively 
every-day contact with the out-door air, and 
we would suggest a simple form of exercise 
at once useful and beneficial, with the aid of 
a machine thus described: ‘‘ A flat piece of 
steel, notched on one side and fitted tightly 
into a wooden frame. Grease it well on both 
sides with a bacon rind, then rub the rough 
edge of the blade into a stick of wood laid 
lengthwise of a sawbuck.” 

Bisnor or Lonpon.—A. J. B.—The pres- 
ent incumbent of the London episcopate, is 
the Right Rev. Frederick Temple, who was 
appointed to the place in 1885. He is a 
gentleman who has, we think, given dignity 
to his church relation by the philanthropic 
character of his ministrations in public and 
private life. . 

Cooxine VrGeTaBies.—C. E. F.—Ques- 
tions: 

(1). Do all vegetables lose their salts by 
the action of water? 

(2). If so, by what method of cooking can 
we avoid this loss? 

Answers : 

(1). Vegetables differ as regard the solu- 
bility of their saline elements, but as ordi- 
narily cooked they all lose a good propor- 
tion of them. The soft, loose-fibered sorts 
sustain the mast loss. 

(2). Steam cookers are best. They con- 
fine the vapors from the boiling food, and 
induce condensation by which the natural 
juices are for the most part retained. 


Tue Texas Brain Casze.—J. H.—Aside 





cate of which was sent to the editor soon 
after the accident, we have heard nothing 
about the case. To form an opinion, exact 
data would be necessary, and we should 
scarcely expect to find them in a newspaper 
account that had not been supplied by an 
experienced observer in brain cases. Taking 
the account as it is furnished by the corres- 
pondent we find in it nothing that invalid. 
ates the doctrine of organic localization. If 
it furnishes any testimony at all credible, it 
is in favor of that doctrine. The injury was 
one-sided, the right, and appears to have 
been of a nature that affetted the brain 
superficially. If treatment by expert neu- 
rologists had been at hand soon after the ac- 
cident, it is not unlikely that the man would 
have helped to recovery. What he was com- 
pelled to suffer betore any medical attention 
was given was enough to kill him. 


birt They Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























The Fowler Tour in Australia. 

Dear Eprror: Good resolutions well car- 
ried out are worth something. I have made 
many resolves to write to your JouRNAL 
since we landed in the colonies and tell you 
of some of our experiences, but the days 
have slipped by. They are shorter here 
than in the old country, as there is scarcely 
any twilight—more like the American days, 
and they are like them inasmuch as there is 
a great rush and hurry, a great deal crowded 
into them. People in Victoria—especially 
in Melbourne—are all bent on business, and 
how to get rich. You hear of nothing but 
business while going about in the trains and 
trams during the day. As soon as dusk 
comes that is thrown one side, and the cry 
is how can I best amuse myself? What will 
give me and my family the most amusement, 
so I can forget care and all the worries of 
the Stock Exchange and about the new 
mining shares speculated in during the day? 
I doubt, even then, if a thought does not 
creep in about how much one will make on 
his-share the next day. Well, the above is 
the state of affairs we found in the great city 
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of the Southern Cross, where we landed last 
November. 

Lectures were at a discount; books must 
be light or there was no time to read; but 
notwithstanding all this, we said we will 
create a taste for lectures, if we begin with 
only afew. We heard of Dr. Simms, who 
was a long time in Victoria, and gave a 
great number of lectures. There was a great 
diversity of opinion about these lectures. 
One gentleman told us he attended forty-one 
of them in hopes to learn something about 
the Science of Physiognomy, but he was 
really amused; so the Doctor had soon 
learned the secret, if he meant to make 
money (it is said he made a pile) in Victoria 
he must amuse the people, whether he 
taught them any truths or not. One thing 
Dr. Simms did not do, and that was to help 
Phrenology; he did harm toit. He made 
many happy hits from the face, but there 
must have been the character behind to give 
the tokens in the face to help the Doctor to 
his conclusions. Phrenology did not take ; 
Physiognomy did; and we have wondered 
if that had any thing to do with his avowed 
disbelief in Phrenology. We began our lec- 
tures in the Athenseum with audiences that 
increased as we went on. We extended 
them to different parts of Melbourne ; and, 
as we got known, became busy with consul- 
tations. First people came to us because we 
were daughters of L. N. Fowler; and then, 
after our sister was heard, the worth of her 
own work made her many friends and con- 
verts. Although Americans, we could not 
do the thing in the spread-eagle style that 
most Americans love so well, and was ex- 
pected of us. We have tried to do work 
that will tell all through the Colonies, for we 
wanted to leave a good impression behind 
us—put Scientific Phrenology on a high 
level, not draw it down, as we find so many 
have done, even in this country. We want 
ministers, doctors, and scientific men to re- 
cognize that there is a science of mind worth 
their attention. We have met many clergy- 
men and ministers in Victoria, and where 
they knew nothing, or next té nothing, of 
Phrenology, found them always ready to 
give Miss Fowler a hearing; and when we 
had a chance to attend some of their 
churches on the Sunday, heard them pub- 
licly recognize some of our statements. 


Doctors as well have visited our Melbourne . 
office, some with large brains, and showing 
a willingness to stand on the side of truth ; 
besides men of all classes, from miners to 
statesmen. Many men here have a long 
story to tell; how they began with nothing, 
took the first place that offered, even if the 
work was repugnant to them, but it was a 
stepping-stone to something greater; by it 
they were enabled to rise to high positions. 
Some are fortunate in speculation, and every 
share or bit of land turns into gold, while 
many lose their all. Australia is a young 
country, and offers much solid work to men 
of sterling worth who will take their places 
against the speculators; and some of these 
are making themselves felt, and in a few 
years Melbourne will be the queen of cities. 
The foundation of the city is good; it has 
wide streets, and it is only a matter of time 
to pull down the one-story shops and erect 
fine buildings in their place. The coffee 
‘‘palaces” are very fine buildings, but the food 
is not to our taste at many of them, but then 
we have lived in refined cities, where eating 
was madea study; it no doubt suits most 
people. The coming exhibition will be a 
tax on the hotels, for evenon the great Cup 
Day there is not a bed to be had by a late 
comer; so what it will be when the great 
ocean greyhounds pour their thousands of 
visitors into Melbourne, during August and 
the following months, is a mystery. We 
have had a three months’ tour in Victoria, 
and in a future letter will tell you some- 
thing about the great country that produces 
so.much wealth. L. L. F. P. 

Melbourne. 

Imaginary Pains.—In the February 
number of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL W. 
H. Gardner mentions numerous instances of 
pain and cold in amputated limbs as ‘‘ Evi- 
dences of a Spiritual Body.” The late Prof. 
Fowler refers to numerous similar instances; 
and among the writer’s personal acquain- 
tances is an old man who, having lost a leg 
thirty years ago, still complains of having 
rheumatic pains in the missing limb every 
time a epell of wet weather sets in. 

Although believing in the doctrine of a 
spiritual body, we are of the opinion tbat 
the pains referred to are simply imaginary. 
The persons having experienced pain, heat, 
and cold in these parts for many years, . 
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and having sensations at the end of the 
part from which hand or foot has been 
severed, imagine that the sensations reach 
to the fingers or toes, and consequently en— 
dure a great deal of needless suffering from 
the fact that they can not apply any remedy 
to the missing part. 

A case in point : 

A friend of the writer had his right hand 
and arm drawn through the knives of a 
planing machine, cutting away the flesh, 
crushing the bones, and laying bare the 
cords in a most shocking manner. With 
his left hand he pressed upon the stump of 
the injured arm and so stopped the bleeding 
until the arrival of a surgeon; but it was 
several hours before amputation was per- 
formed and the wound properly dressed, so 
that for those few hours the pain did actual- 
ly extend to the ends of the crushed and 
mutilated fingers. 

But having heard and read a great deal 
about people enduring pain in amputated 
limbs, he immediately made up his mind 
that he would not suffer pains in the arm 
that he had lost; and as soon as the muti- 
lated flesh and bones were removed, he 
courageously ‘located the pain where it 
was” ‘to use his own expressions), ‘‘ viz.: in 
the stump of the severed arm.” Instantly 
on feeling a twinge of pain reaching appar- 
ently into the lost hand and fingers, he 
would place his remaining hand where the 
amputated member had been, thus bringing 
to his mind an immediate realization of the 
fact that the arm was gone, and so could not 
be subject to pain. 

After about two weeks of this ‘‘ heroic 
mental treatment” the idea of pain in the 
severed member was entirely overcome ; 
and though the accident happened six years 
ago, he has never suffered from a return of 
it. A like procedure upon the part of all 
persons who are so unfortunate as to meet 
with jhe loss of a limb would, we believe, 
bring about the same result. 

JAMES PERRIGO. 


Phrenological Science in Court 
Practice.—There has beena great amount 
ef newspaper talk about the Graham-Cora 
Lee, and Malloy murder in Missouri. Mr. 
Patterson, the prosecuting attorney of 
Greene County, is a graduate of the Phreno- 
logical Institute. 





Cora Lee, as the reader may know, was ac- 
quitted by a jury ot the murder. But what 
I wish to say is ‘‘ How trae the science of 
Phrenology is when rightly applied.” I 
was employed by the defence in this case to 
select a jury of 12 from forty persons; but 
as the State had already thrown out part of 
them, I did not have all to choose from. In 
doing this I endeavored to associate those 
who would act in unison. The jury were 
out only seven minutes, and brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. The foreman simply 
stepped on one side of a table and said: ‘‘ All 
that believe the defefidant not guilty stand 
around on this side of the table with me,” 
and all followed. 

I took a measurement of George Graham’s 
head April 27, 1886, the day after he was 
lynched, being aided by the undertaker. and 
found it as follows: 22} inches around, 13} 
from indv. to occipital bones over tophead, 
13} between orifices of the ears over Firm, 
12} between orifices of ears over Ind., 7 be- 
tween Dest. and Dest. by Caliper. 

It can be inferred from these measure- 
ments that the head was large in the base, 
especially between the ears. His tempera- 
ment was of the vital-mental type. 


R. G. PARKER. 
North Springfield, Mo. 


Character of Nitrogen in Ferti- 
lizers.—Agriculturists complain of lack 
of important information in the analysis of 
fertilizers, in that they do not determine the 
character of nitrogen. According to the 
fifth bulletin of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station Prof. Cooke has rec- 
ognized this want and has. been doing 
some important work in that direct line. 
He classifies the forms of nitrogen as fol- 
lows: nitrogen of ammonia salts ; nitrogen of 
nitrates and organic nitrogen or that which 
is in combination with animal or vegetable 
matter. It is fully time that there should be 
a recognition of the condition of availability 
of the nitrogen that is applied as plant food. 
The ammonia salts and nitrates being solu- 
ble in water are immediately available, but 
the case is different with the organic nitro- 
gen, with the exception of dried blood which, 
being of a nature to rapidly decay when sub- 
ject to heat and moisture, soon yields its 
nitrogen to growing crops, but hoof and 
horn meal, leather waste and similar nitro- 
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genous substances require an indefinite 
time for decay and consequent availability. 
It is gratifying to learn that of thirty differ- 
ent fertilizers subject to examination upon 
this point, fourteen show that not less than 
¢ighty per cent. of the nitrogen is available, 
while the lowest gives a percentage of avail- 
able nitrogen of sixty-one per cent. The 
highest stands at eighty-nine per cent. 

Variation in Mountain Heights. 
—The Cordillera of the Andes has for some 
time been exhibiting a curious phenomenon. 
It results, from observations made upon the 
altitudes of the most important points, that 
their height is gradually diminishing. 
Quito, which in 1745 was 9,596 feet above 
the level of the sea, was only 9,570 feet in 
1803, 9,567 in 1831, and scarcely 9,520 in 
1867. The altitude of Quito has therefore 
diminished by seventy-six feet in the space 
of 122 years. Another peak, the Pichincha 
has diminished by 218 feet during the same 
period, and its crater has descended 425 feet 
in the last twenty-five years. That of An. 
tisana has sunk 165 feet in sixty-four years. 


e012 


PERSONAL. 


Tue British Empire during the past cen- 
tury and a half has not been fortunate in its 
male rulers. 

The four Georges were either weak almost 
to imbecility, or otherwise worthless. Wil- 
liam IV. was anonentity on the throne. Vic- 
toria isa woman of ability and accomplish- 
ments, and is a stronger ruler than all her 
Guelph predecessors would have made put 
together. 

The Princess Royal, now Dowager Em- 
press of Germany, is a bright, intellectual, 
and gifted woman. Alice, the Grand Duch- 
ess of Hesse and mother of the new bride, 
Princess Irene, was remarkable for her at- 
tainments as an artist, an author, and a 
musician. Princess Louise, the wife of the 
Marquis of Lorne, is wilful, but in every re- 
spect the ‘‘ better horse” of the team. Hel- 
ene and Beatrice are women of superior ca- 
pacity. 

Tux late Col. Alfred B. Meacham was one 
of those brave and loyal souls who deserve 
to live in the memory of their people, and 
we welcome the report that Prof. J. Jay 
Watson, of New York, has earnestly under- 
taken to raise a fund for a permanent me- 





morial of him. Col. Meacham’s personal 
sacrifices in behalf of the Indian have com- 
pelled a better and more creditable relation 
of the white man to the red man. 


Miss Anna Dickinson, whose magical ora- 
tory has been so long missed from the Amer- _ 
ican forum, is about to return to her wonted 
field of usefulness—the lecvure platform. 

Her departure from this line for a brief 
sojourn before the footlights may have had 
its useful side to Miss Dickinson, but the 
public who had so generously crowned her 
with laurel, can never quite forgive her for 
stepping down unceremoniously from the 
high pedestal of popularity when it had 
crowned her a leading orator of her time. 
Miss Dickinson is now stopping in New 
York, where she is under contract to the 
National Committee of the Republican party 
for active service in the Presidential cam- 
paign. We are glad to welcome her again 
to the lecture field, and hope that not only in 
this canvass but for many years on she will 
make the arches ring with her words of elo- 
quence. Miss Dickinson’s retirement from 
public life the last few years has been due to 
a prostration of the nervous system, which 
followed as a result of undue labor and anx- 
iety in her new profession. Now that she 
has taken up a work in which she is at home, 
we hope that good health will follow. 


Mrs. Betva Looxwoop, of Washington, 
D. C., the recently nominated lady candidate 
for the Presidency, has commenced her 
work in good earnest. She has already 
placed an Electorial Ticket in the field for 
Kentucky, Iowa, Delaware, California, and 
is in New York city at the present time ar- 
ranging one for the State of New York. 
Mrs. Lockwood was among the first of her 
sex to study law, and is now admitted to the 
practice of her profession in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

She was nominated for President by the 
Equal Rights Party in 1884,at which time she 
made quite a respectable canvass. She has 
again been nominated by the same party for 
the year 1888, and may develop surprising 
strength. Sheisa great advocate for peace, 
and is the associate editor of the Peace 
Maker, with Mr. Alfred Love, a quaker,who 
has been nominated for Vice-Prssident on 
the same ticket. 
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WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tux savings bank of human existence 1s 
the weekly Sunday. 

Tue innocence of the intention abates 
nothing of the mischief of the example.— 
Robert Hall. 


GrvE what you have. To some one it may 
be better than you dare to think.—Long- 
Sellow. 

Tue darkest hour in the history of any 
young man is when he sits down to study 
how to get money without honestly earning 
it.—Horace Greeley. 

Horse nothing from luck, and the prob- 
ability is that you will be so prepared, fore- 
warned, and forearmed, that all shallow ob. 
servers will call you lucky.— Bulwer Lytton. 

Tse human mind will be constantly em- 
ployed. Let it dwell much upon subjects 
which tend to improve and elevate. Many 
passing thoughts are not worthy of a lodg- 
ment. 

Ir was a sensible man who said of a cer- 
tain church, “‘ that it was dying of the foot- 
and-mouth disease; the members spent al 
their time going about talking against cach 
other.” 


MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


** Witt,” said an Ohio mother, ‘stop 
throwing stones! You might hit a Presi- 
dential candidate.” 

**How did you begin life?” the young 
man asked the great man. ‘‘I didn’t begin 
it,” truthfully replicd the great man. “It 
was here when I got here.” 


Huspanp—‘‘I tell you, my dear, I don’t 
have any kind of success in business. I’m 
afraid I have a Nemesis.” Wife—‘‘ Well, 
why don’t you see a doctor about it?” 

Youne Wire—‘‘Horrors! See here, sir, 
your dog has run off with a whole sponge 
cake I left outside to cvol.” Tramp—‘* Dont 
worry, mum. That dog’s tougher’n he looks. 
He kin eat anything. 

Her Parent—‘‘Do you think, Mr. Filkins, 


that you could support my daughter in the 
style to which she is accustomed?” Bright 
young man—“‘ [I think I could if you would 
let us board with you.” 

A MINISTER overtook a Quaker lady and 
politely assisted her in opéffing a gate. As 
she was a comparative stranger in town, he 
said: ‘‘ You don’t know, perhaps, that I am 
Mr.——. Haven’t you heard me preach?” 
‘*T have heard thee try,” was the quick re- 
joinder. 

An advertisement reads: ‘‘ Wanted, a 
young man to be partly out of doors and 
partly behind the caunter.” A young lady 
has written to ask, ‘‘ What will be the re- 
sult when the door slams?” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New- Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinicn of the desirability of any particular ro’. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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Tue Srrvueeres, Soctat, Financial anp Po- 
LITIOAL, Of Petroleum V. Nasby ; sometime 
pastor uv the Church uv the Slawtered 
Innocents, etc. Likewise his Views of Men 
and Things, etc. Together with Lectures, 
** Cussed be Canaan,” etc. With an intro- 
duction by Hon. Charles Sumner. IIlus- 
trated by Thos. Nast. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 

The recent death of Mr. D. R. Locke, so 
popularly known as “‘ Petroleum V. Nasby,” 
tends to revive interest in his remarkable 
letters, that for years, especially during 
the troublous era of the war, were pub- 
lished in the Toledo Blade, and from thence 
were distributed throughout the country. 
The eccentric spelling may have been the 
characteristic that invited attention, but 
there was so much of homely sense and hu- 
mane sentiment in them, that the reader 
interested in the movements of the times was 
generally disposed to iook for their appear- 
ance. As Mr. Sumner suid in the introduc- 
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tion to the first edition as published in 1872, 
these letters ‘‘ have an historic character from 
the part they performed in the war with 
slavery, and in advancing reconstruction. 
Appearing with a certain regularity and en- 
joying an extensive circulation, they became 
@ constant and welcome ally, and, unques- 
tionably, they were among the influences 
and agencies by which disloyalty in all its 
forms was exposed, and public opinion was 
assured on the right side.” The volume 
covers 189 of the letters, besides the three 
lectures, ‘‘ Cussed be Canaan,” ‘‘ The Strug- 
gles of a Conservative with the Women 
Question,” ‘‘ In Search of the Land of Sin.” 

The humor of Mr. Locke is of its own 
kind, American, to be sure, not precisely of 
the style of Major Jack Downing or Sam 
Slick, not so much of the Yankee as they 
exhibited, nevertheless closely akin to that 
certain freedom, we might say rudeness, 
that characterizes more the Western man. 
It is altogether likely that had Mr. Locke 
written out the sentiments of his letters in 
properly spelled words and good syntax, he 
would have excited little comment beyond 
his own locality; certainly much of the 
entertainment of them would have disap- 
peared, while the arguments remained. The 
publishers have made in this book, or rather 
the new and complete edition, a sort of 
memorial appropriate of the man who thus 
signalized his loyalty in a most trying time. 
Prysioat. DEVELOPMENT, or the Laws Gov- 

erning the Human System, by Nathan 

Allen, M.D., L.L.D., Member of the 

American Medical Association, American 

Academy of Medicine, etc. Lee & Shep- 

ard, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

In this volume of 348 pages, Dr. Allen 
collates a series of papers that have been 
published from time to time on topics of 
vital interest to American society. It need 
not be said that at the time of their publica- 
tion most of them attracted the attention of 
the press both in this country and in Great 
Britain, and imposed upon the writer a large 
correspondence as well as a demand for fur- 
ther contributions. In these papers,new and 
important principles in physiology are dis- 
cussed, their various applications indicated, 
and it is well that they are not permitted 
to lapse from public attention as is the case 
with matter, however valuable, that is left 


entirely to the mercies of a periodical press. 

The book is practically a new one, for it 
includes several new papers, the old one’s 
being also largely rewritten and comments 
and correspondence of a valuable character 
being added in an Appendix. Of the topics 
of these papers, mention should be made of 
“The True Basis of Education,” ‘‘ The 
Law of Longevity,” ‘‘The Prevention of 
Crime,” ‘‘ Hereditary Influences, ” The Law 
of Human Increase,” ‘‘The Human Body ; 
its Relations to Civilization,” ‘‘ College 
Sports,” ‘‘ Mental Philosophy ; its Connec- 
tion with Medicine.” These should suffici- 
ciently intimate to the thoughtful reader the 
importance of the whole series. 

Dr. Aller is one of our older observers, 
in himself possessing the accumulation of 
over fifty years of earnest thought on the 
subjects of his writing. An interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of him properly opens the 
volume. Following that is “A View of 
Physical Culture in Ambherst College,” 
which invites special notice from the fact 
that Dr. Allen has been prominent in the de- 
velopment of the system of physical training 
in use at that institution. 


JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE VIO- 
troria Instiruts, or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain; Capt. F. H. Petrie, Hon. 
Secretary of tte Institute. Volume XXI, 
London: Published by the Institute. 

This volume of 400 pages or more, oct., is 
a very interesting collection of the papers 
and discussions during the past year in the 
different sections of the well known Victoria 
Institute. Anthropology seems to have oc- 
cupied a very considerable share of the 
attention, as a more important part of the 
contents is given up to topics related thereto; 
such, for instance, as ‘‘The Sepulchral 
Chambers and the Sarcophagi of Sidon,” 
‘* The Ewpire of the Hittites,” ‘‘ On Caves,” 
‘* Petra, the rock-hewn Capital of Idumea,” 
‘The Religious Beliefs and Traditions of 
the Aborigines of North America,” ‘‘Krishna 
and Solar Myths.” 

The Victoria Institute, as those informed 
with regard to British scientific institutions 
know, represents the Christian side of ethnic 
research and general scientific discussion, 
and its discussions prove that its members 
are by no means handicapped in their treat- 
ment of topics that have relation to the or- 
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igin of man, by their loyalty to Christian 
philosophy. The Editor takes occasion to 
thank the Honorary Secretary of the Insti- 
tute, and also the officers of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, for their kind- 
ness in sending and forwarding the volume 
to him. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Drirt or THE AGz. Viewed from the 
Higher Leve's. Pith of the celebrated 
Dix Lenten lecture epigrammatically illus- 
trated. The Dwight Print. 

Striking and earnest passages are here 
taken from Dr. Dix’s Lenten lecture on the 
vices of society, and confirmatory extracts 
from other sources are given on the opposite 
pages. The whole weight of this brief com- 
pend is thrown with great force against the 
erying sins and evils of the time, and as a 
tract for distribution among people of edu- 
cation and those who esteem themselves of 
the better class, it is an admirable compila- 
tion. 


Is Tae Mottiprication or Mepioat Jovur- 
wats Advantageous to the Profession ? 
This is the title of a paper read by Dr. T. 

D. Crothers, of Hartford, before the Ameri- 

ean Medical Editors’ Association. The au- 

thor tells some plain truths in regard to 
medical journalism, especially that of the 
tendency toward a low literary tone and un- 
scientific practices. There are too many 
periodicals representing the allopathic, 
eclectic, and homeopathic stripes of practice 
that are ‘sandwiched ” with advertisements 
of proprietary stuffs, and too many that are 

‘‘run” by manufacturers of ‘‘ remedies” or 

publishers who have only the motive of 

profit in their establishment. 


Siens Or CHaraorer, or How to Read Char- 
acter at Sight." By A. Wallace Mason: 
12 mo., pp. 70. 


The author is an observer of experience, 
and writes with emphasis. Of course his 
“signs” are chiefly of the physiognomical 
class, as they must be to serve one “ at 
sight”; and in describing them he uses ma- 
terials employed by other authors, while his 
style is his own, and, in the main, a pleasing 
style. 

Marrmontat Apaptation, or Phrenology 
Applied to Home Life and the Domestic 
Relation, showing what mental qualities 
harmonize, and who may and who may 
not unite in marriage. By S. P. Shuil. 
Price, 30 cents in paper. 

This a of 64 pages, received from 
Shull Brothers, of Ohio, is neatly printed, 


and a fairly well written treatise on the sub- 
ject of its title. The organic relations of the 


domestic instincts are clearly defined, and 
sound counsel given, based upon physiolog- 
ical law and experience. The author has 
given us a clean and practical book, one 
that we cordially approve. 


ForwarbD, Forever! A Response to Lord 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 


After,” Heaven on Earth, and other 
Poems. By William J. Shaw, the poet 
hermit. 


The ‘‘ other poems” are Stand Fast, and 
The Evening Hour, altogether forming a. 
little chaplet of thirty-four pages. In his 
Forward, Forever! Mr. Shaw takes a more 
cheerful view of life’s conditions at the pres- 
ent day than Lord Tenyyson does in his late 
poem, and points in its Alexandrine lipes 
to many features that intimate advancement 
in moral as well as material affairs. With- 
out claiming to be a great poet, Mr. Shaw 
reads us in his quaint rhymes lessons of 
value in our domestic and secular life. 


Tue Propuytactic AND TAaERAPEUTIO RE- 
sOURCES OF MankIND. A Paper read be- 
fore the International Congress of Anthro- 
pology, held in New York, June 4-7, 1888. 
By Henry G. Hanchett, M. D., author of 
‘‘ Modern Domestic Medicine,” &c. 

An expression of independent opinion 
that shows the writer to be among those 
progressive physicians who hold themselves 
above the biases and prejudices of class, 
and view medicine with a rational and sci- 
entific eye. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Phrenological Magazine, for July. Our emi- 
nent contemporary keeps apace with the 
age. The late number is more than usu- 
ally interesting to the student of brain and 
mind. L. N. Fowler, London. 


Annals of Surgery. Monthly review of sur 
gical science and practice. Considers the 
most recent topics within its department. 
J. N. Chambers & Co., St. Louis. 


Christian at Work. Weekly. J. N. Hallock. 


Woman, for July, has a full list, with sc me 
good illustrations; always entertaining 
and suggestive. Woman Publishing Co., 
New York. 


Medical Summary. Monthly. A eonspectus 
of practical medicine, new =, 
and soon. R. H. Andrews, M. D., Phila- 
delphia. 


The Theosophist. Magazine of Eastern oc- 
cultism. Continues in the old line, una- 
bated. Monthly. Madras and London. 


The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Weekly. Independent in opinion, and 
comprehensive in its relation to the sub- 
ject of agriculture. Chicago. 
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Good Health. Journal of hygiene. July re- 
ceived. Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Vick’s IUustrated Monthly Magazine. Ex- 
nent of esthetical herticulture. James 
ick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Harper’s Young People. Weekly. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 

Christian Advocate. Leading organ of- the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Weekly. 
Phillips & Hunt, New York. 


Medical Record. Weekly. Liberal in tone, 
well edited, and, therefore. much circu- 
lated. Wm. Wood & Co., New York. 


Power-Steam, relating to those industries 
implied by its compound title. Weekly. 
New York. 


Rural New Yorker. Always cheerful in its 
views of American agriculture. Weekly. 
E. 8. Carman, Manager, New York. 


America. Journal of to-day. General in 
its purview. Weekly. Chicago. 


Quarterly. Journal of Inebriety. The July 
number has some good names, and the 
work of thoughtful observers in its line. 
We note the rapid increase of sc.entific 
interest in inebriety; such information. 
disseminated can not fail to promote the 
growth of healthful opinion with regard to 
public temperance. T. D. Crothers, M. 
D., Hartford, Conn. 


Medical Bulletin. Monthly journal of medi- 
cine and surgery. Somewhat ‘‘rand- 
wiched”’, but in the main a useful publi- 
cation. F. A. Davis, Philadelphia. 


Our Day. A record and review of current 
life. Relates to the general interests of 


social life, especially reform. Monthly. 
Boston. 
Our Little Men and Women. Well con- 


ducted, and down to the level of juvenile 
heads. Monthly. D. Lathrop & Co., 
Boston. 


The Woman's Magazine. Of a literary char- 
acter, devoted to the development of 
Woman’s cause. Frank E. Housh & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Public Opinion. As vigorous as ever in the 
presentation of views of the American 
press on all topics, political, reformatory, 
sacred, and secular. Weekly. Washing- 
ton and New York. 


Harper's Monthly, for August. Fully up to 
the mark ‘‘A Mid-Summer Trip to the 
West Indies” gives us views of old 
Franco-American life in the French 
islands ; ‘* Holstein-Friesian Cattle” treats 
of an important topic in agriculture and 
stock-raising ; ‘‘ The Montagnais,” an in- 
teresting sketch of a partly civilized Indian 
tribe in British America; ‘‘ A Chiswick 
Ramble ” describes that old English town, 
with numerous effective illustrations ; 
‘* Sandro Botticelli,” a criticism of the art 
of this distinguished Italian, with fine de- 
signs. Taken altogether, an excellent 
number. New York. 

The Kindergarten. A new monthly comes 
from Chicago, and shows that the new 
and progressive truths affecting the train- 
ing of children are appreciated in some 
quarters of the West. It is a venture in 

ood hands, editorially, etc. Alice B. 
tockham & Co. 

The August Lippincott opens with a strong 
novel entitled ‘‘ Mammon,” which has a 
satirical vein, and‘is evidently drawn 
from the life witha pencil stee in 
vitriol. A pleasant sketch of ‘‘ The Bast- 
ern Shore of Maryland,” and ‘‘ My Rea- 
sons for Becoming a Woman-Suffragist,” 
are other notable features. The close of 
the prize competition, which began in the 
February number, is announced, and the 
winners’ names with the comparative 
standing of all the competitors given. 


The St. Nicholas. For Young Folks. Stan- 
dard Monthly. : Century Company, New 
York 
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ECHOES 


FROM THE CONSULTATION 


ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


HE price which men receive for their 


work is not always the richest part 
of the reward, and though pecuniary com- 
pensation is indispensable to those who are 
not independently rich, yet words of gener- 
ous approval of what a man has tried to do 
well in behalf of another, are like ‘apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” This very 
hour I received a letter as follows: 

July 27th, Cartrornia, 19th July, 1888. 

Pror. Netson Sizer. 

Dear Sir :—The written description of m 
character from photographs is just received; 
of its truthfulness there is no doubt. As 
— idea harmonizes with my own opinion 

shall adopt the law as my vocation, and 
commence the study as soon as possible. I 
shall endeavor to master every impediment, 
and when I shall have succeeded I trust you 
will find that your advice was treasured at 
its fu ] value. 

Yours truly, A. A. E. 


From a mass of testimonials, unsolicited, 
we select a few, simply avoiding the identi- 
fication of the parties. 

**Gentlemen:—I have received the de- 
scription of character written by you for 
me. You have done more than to describe 
my character by showing how to regain my 
health, which is worth a thousand times 
more than it cost to have the character writ- 
ten. My associates all say you know more 
about me than I know myself.” 

Another writes: ‘‘ You wrote the charac- 
ter of our only son when he was eight years 
old, and told us he would be difficult to 
manage as he increased inage. You gave 
special directions how to train him. We 
read the description, and it was laid aside 
and forgotten, and the te | has become 
a vagabond and is utterly lost to self-re- 
spect; the other day we came across your 
description and find it a perfect prophesy of 
his career. You told bow he would be like- 
ly to go astray, and how he might be guided 
phe pee and honor. As you say, he is 

art and capable, but wayward and casily 
misled.” 

Another, ‘‘ Our puny little girl has gone 
back to school, enduring study without 
detriment to health. e are astonished 
that the change in dress and diet which you 
advised, and the change in habits you 
insisted on, should make such a complete 
revolution in her life. We hope now to raise 
her.” 

Another, ‘“‘I can not refrain from ac- 
knowledging the truthfulness of your de- 
scription of my character; you hit every 
nail squarely on the head and drove them 
through and clinched them. I shall take 
your advice about diet and habits, and try 
to follow the best course generally.” 

A mother wrote, ‘‘My wild, rough, head- 


strong boy whose character you described 
so accurately, and in doing so advised a 
complete change in our treatment of him, 
has become, in a single year, completely 
changed in his manifestations; you told us 
to stop commanding him and take away the 
fences, giving liberty, and teaching him self- 
control and self-restraint ; he is now all we 
could wish for, yet he has all the fire and | 
force of the former time, but he has learned 
to use them unselfishly.” 

Another, ‘‘Your advice to me about my 
boy has brought joy and hope to our home; 
we now see, with all our good intentions 
we were spoiling him» You told us that 
our — restraint would ruin his dispo- 
sition and make him more restive and dis- 
obedient, and your instruction works like a 
charm.” , 

Another, ‘‘Your examination of my head 
opened to me asense of my defects, and 
how to overcome them, as well as to point 
out to me a business in which I take delight 
and in which I have succeeded. I think I. 
owe all I have become in morals and in 
business to my short hour’s interview with 
you.” 

A precocious boy nine years old, havin 
a head measuring 22 inches, was describe 
and instructions given as to how he should 
be treated; at twenty-four years of age he 
called in and said his mother had followed 
our advice and thereby saved the boy; his 
head had increased but a quarter of an inch 
in fifteen years, and he weighed 140 pounds. 
His mother requested him to come in and 
say that she owed her son’s life and health 
to our advice. 

A mother said: ‘‘I hardly know what to 
think of your description of my little girl; 
several points which you make are very cor- 
rect, but the most of it I have not yet seen ; 


-Ican not say it is not true; this, however, 


is certain, you have described her father’s 
disposition to the letter, and as you say she 
resembles him, it may all prove to be true 
in time.” 

“T have read over your lengthy descrip- 
tion of my character until 1 can nearly 
repeat it. I have faithfully put your advice 
in practice and have recovered from dys- 
pepsia and have gained eleven pounds in 
weight ; I have called to thank yon for sev- 
eral reasons: First, because it is the proper 
thing to do; Second, because you deserve 
it; Third, because I wish to encourage you 
to tell others what they need to know and 
do; and, lastly, because I do not want to 
hold on to my thanks until we meet ‘on the 
other side.’ Youtold me I need not aban- 
don my lucrative indoor business and learn 
a new one which would take me out of 
doors, as the doctor insisted, and here I am 
in excellent health and spirits and able to 
follow my regular business.” 





